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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS S. C. HALL. 
** Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 


Sr 
“TIME ENOUGH.” 
‘OnE of the most amusing and acute persons I remem- 
‘ber—and in my very early days I knew him well— 
was a white-headed lame old man, known in the neigh- 
bourliood of Kilbaggin by the name of Burnt EaG1ez, 
or, as the Irish peasants called him, “ Burnt Aigle.” 
His accent proclaimed him an Irishman, but his habits 
were not those usually ascribed to the country, for he 
understood the value of money, and that which makes 
money—Time. He certainly was not of the neigh- 
bourhood in which he resided, for he had no “ people,” 
no uncles, aunts, or cousins. What his real name was 
I never heard, but I remember him since I was a very 
little girl, just old enough to be placed by my nurse 
on the back of “ Burnt Eagle’s” donkey. At that 
time he lived in a neat pretty little cottage, about a 
mile from our house: it contained two rooms ; they 
were not only clean, but well furnished, that is to say, 
well furnished for an Irish cottage. During the latter 
years of his life, these rooms were kept in order by 
two sisters ; what relationship they bore to my old 
friend, I will tell at the conclusion of my tale. They, 
too, always called him “ Burnt Aigle;” all his neigh- 
bours knew about them—and the old man would not 
be questioned—was, that he once left home suddenly, 
and, after a prolonged absence, returned, sitting as 
usual between the panniers on a grey pony, which was 
young then, and, ifistead of his usual merchandise, the 
panniers contained these two little girls, one of whom 
could walk, the other could not : he called them Bess 
and Bell; and till they were in a great degree able to 
take care of themselves, « Burnt Eagle” remained 
entirely at home, paying great attention to his young 
charges, and exciting a great deal of astonishment as 
to “how he managed to keep so comfortable and rear 
the children ;” his neighbours had no idea what a 
valuable freehold the old man possessed in—his time. 
When Burnt Eagle first came to Kilbaggin, he 
came with a load of fresh heather brooms, in a little 
cart drawn by a donkey ; but besides the brooms, he 
carried a store of sally switches, a good many short 
planks of wood, hoops large and small, bee-hives, and 
the tools which are used by coopers and carpenters ; 
these were few and of the commonest kind, yet Burnt 
Eagle would sit on a sort of driving box, which raised 
him a great deal above the level of the car, into which 
he elevated himself by the aid of a long crutch that 
always rested on his knees: there he would sit; and 
as the donkey jogged quietly, as donkeys always do, 
through the wild and picturesque scenery of hill and 


dale, the old man’s hands were busily employed either. 


in weaving kishes or baskets, or forming noggins, or 
little tubs, and his voice would at times break into 
snatches of songs, half English half Irish ; for tho 
sharp mannered, and of a sallow complexion that tells 
of melancholy, he was cheerful-hearted, and his voice, 
strong and clear, woke the echoes of the hills, though 
his songs were generally sad or serious. 

I never heard what attached him to our particular 
neighbourhood, but I have since thought he chose it 
for its seclusion. He took a fancy toa cottage, which, 
‘seated between two sand-hills that were covered by 
soft green grass and moss, was well sheltered from the 
sea-breeze that swept along the cockle strand, and had 
been the habitation of Corney the crab-catcher, who, 
poor fellow, was overtaken by a spring tide one windy 
evening in March, and drowned. For a long time 
“Crab Hall,” as it was jestingly called, was untenanted, 
and when Burnt Eagle fell in love with it, it was 
nearly in ruins. Some said Corney’s ghost walked at 
nights over the sand-hills, but my old friend entered 
the dwelling, together with the donkey and a grey cat, 


ugh | one evening to see what the poor bocher* was doing 


and certainly were never disturbed by any thing worse. 
than their neighbours or a high storm. It did not, how- 
ever, suit Burnt Eagle’s ideas of propriety to suffer the 
donkey to inhabit any portion of his cottage dwelling ; 
and, accordingly, after repairing his own, he built him 
a stable, and wove a door for it out of the sally switches. 
His neighbours looked upon this as a work of supere- 
rogation, and wondered what Burnt Eagle could be 
‘thinking of to go on slaving himself for nothing. What 
would ail a lone man to live in our town !—wasn’t 
that enough for him? It would be “ time enough” 
to be building a house when he had some one to live in 
it. But he went on his own way, replying to their 
remonstrances with a low chuckling laugh, and dart- 
ing one glance of his keen piercing eyes upon them, in 
return for the stare of lazy astonishment with which 
they regarded his proceedings. 

Burnt Eagle was, as I have said, an admirable eco- 
nomist of time ; when he took his little car about the 
neighbourhood with brooms, or noggins, or baskets, or 
cockles, or any thing else, in fact, that might be wanted, 
he never brought it home empty ; when he had disposed 
of all his small merchandise, he would fill it with ma- 
nure or straw, which the gentry or farmers gave him, 
or that he gathered on the roads. If he could bring 
nothing else, he would bring earth or weeds ; suffering 
the latter to decay, preparatory to the formation of 
a garden, with which he proposed to beautify his 
dwelling ; the neighbours said it would be “ time 
enough” to think of getting the enrichment for the 
ground when the place was laid out for it. But 
Burnt Eagle would not be stayed in his progress 
by want of materials. So, not until he had every 
thing ready, even a stye built for the pig, and a fence 
placed round the stye to prevent the pig from destroy- 
ing his bit of land when it was made and cropped: 
not until then did he commence; and though the 
neighbours again said “ it would be ‘ time enough’ to 
deprive the pig, the craythur, of his liberty whin the 
garden was to the fore,” Burnt Eagle went on his own 
way, and then every one in the parish was astonished 
at what he had accomplished. 

The little patch of ground this industrious old man 
had, after incredible labour, succeeded in forming 
over the coat of sward that covered the sand, was 
in front of Crab Hall. ‘The donkey had done his best 
to assist a master who had never given him an un- 
just blow ; the fence was formed, round the little en- 
closure, of grey granite, which some convulsion of 
nature had strewn abundantly on the strand ; these 
stones the donkey drew up when his day’s work was 
ended, three or four at a time. Even this enclosure 
was perfected, and a very neat gate of basket-work, 
with a latch outside and a bolt in, hung opposite the 
cottage door before Burnt Eagle had laid down either 
the earth or manure on his plot of ground. 

“Why, thin, Burnt Aigle dear,” said Mrs Rad- 
ford, the net-maker’s wife, as, followed by seven lazy 
dirty healthy children, she strolled over the sand-hills 


at the place, “ that was good enough for Corney the 
crab-catcher. without alteration, dacent man! for 
twenty years.”—* Why, thin, Burnt Aigle dear, what 
are ye slaving and fencing at ?” 

“ Why, I thought I tould ye, Mrs Radford, whin I 
taught ye the tight stitch for a shrimp-net, that I 
meant to make a garden here ; I understand flowers, 
and the gentry’s ready to buy them ; and, sure, when 
once the flowers are set, they'll grow of themselves, 


to put such as this in the earth at first, and doesn’t 
God’s goodness do all the rest ?” 

« But it would be ‘ time enough,’ sure, to make the 
fence whin the ground was ready,” said his neighbour, 
reverting to the first part of her conversation. 

“ And have all the neighbours’ pigs right through 
it the next morning ?” retorted the old man, laughing ; 
“ no, no, that’s not my way, Mrs Radford.” 

“ Fair and aisy goes far in a day, Masther Aigle,” 
said the gossip, lounging against the fence, and taking 
her pipe out of her pocket. 

* Do you want a coal for your pipe, ma’am?” in- 
quired Burnt Eagle. 

“ No, I thank ye kindly ; it’s not out, I see,” she re- 
plied, stirring it up with a bit of stick previous to 
commencing the smoking with which she solaced her 
laziness 


« That’s a bad plan,” observed our friend, who con- 
tinued his labour as diligently as if the sun was rising 
instead of setting. 

“ What is, Aigle dear ?” 

“ Keeping the pipe a-light in yer pocket, ma’am ; 
it might chance to burn ye, and it’s sure to waste the 
tobacco.” 

“ Augh!” exclaimed the wife, “ what long heads 
some people have! God grant we may neyer want 
the bit o’ tobacco! Sure it would be hard if we did ; 
we’re bad enough off without that.” 

“ But if ye did, you know, ma’am, ye’d be sorry ye 
wasted it, wouldn’t ye ?” 

“ Och, Aigle dear, the poverty is bad enough whin 
it comes, not to be looking out for it.” 

“If you expected an inimy to come and burn yer 
house” (“Lord defend us!” ejaculated the woman), 
«“ what would you do ?” 

“Ts it what would Ido? bedad, that’s a quare ques- 
tion. Id pervent him, to be sure.” 

“ And that’s what I want to do with the poverty,” 
he answered, sticking his spade firmly in the earth; 
and, leaning on it with folded arms, he rested for a mo- 
ment on his perfect limb, and looked earnestly in her 
face. “Ye see every one on the sod—green though it 
is, God bless it—is somehow or other born to some 
sort of poverty. Now, the thing is to go past it, or 
undermine it, or get rid of it, or prevent it.” 

« Ah, thin, how?” said Mrs Radford. 

« By forethought, prudence ; never to let a farthing’s 
worth go to waste, or spend a penny if ye can do with 
a halfpenny. Time makes the most of us—we ought 
to make the most of him ; so I’ll go on with my work, 
ma’am, if you please; I can work and talk at the 
same time.” 

Mrs Radford looked a little affronted, but she 
thought better of it, and repeated her favourite maxim, 
“ Fair and aisy goes far in a day.” 

«So it does, ma’am ; nothing like it ; it’s wonderful 
what a dale can be got on with by it, keeping on, on, 
and on, always at something. When I’m tired at the 
baskets, [take a turn at the tubs ; and when I’m wearied 
with thera, I tie up the heath—and sweet it is, sure 
enough ; it makes one envy the bees to smell the 
heather! And when I’ve had enough of that, I get 
on with the garden, or knock bits of furniture out 
of the timber the sea drifts up after those terrible 
storms.” 

« We burn that,” said Mrs Radford. 

«There's plenty of turf and furze to be had for the 
cutting ; it’s a sin, where there’s so much furniture 


wanting, to burn any timber—barring chips,” replied 


while I’m doing something else. Isn’t it a beautiful Eaghe. 


thing to think of that !—how the Lord helps us to a 
great deal, if we only do a little towards it !” 
“ How do you make that out?” inquired the net- 
maker. 
Burnt Eagle pulled a seed-pod from a tuft of beau- 
tiful sea-pink. “ All that’s wanted of us,” he said, “is 


* A lame man. 


« Bedad, I don’t know what ill luck sea timber 
might bring,” said the woman. 
“ Augh! augh! the worst luck that ever came into 
a house is idleness, except, maybe, extravagance.” 
“Well, thin, Aigle dear!” exclaimed Mrs Rad- 
ford, “ what’s come to ye, to talk of extravagance t— 
what in the world have poor craythurs like us to be 
extravagant with 
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“Yer time,” replied Burnt Eagle, with particular 


emphasis ; “yer time.” 
Ah, thin, man, sure it’s ‘ time ’ for us to be 
a of that whin we can get any = gh 
« ing of it, ye mean, ma’am ; 
il ever do of ito, if Hs let alone, will be 
on.” 


destructi 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mrs Radford, indignantly, 
our own is to be comed over by a stranger who 
has no to the country. I'd like to know who you 
something out of nothing like a po meet If my 
husband did go to the whisky shop, I'll pay him off for 
it myself; it’s no business of yours; and maybe we'll 
be as well off in the long-run as them that are so mean 
and thoughtful, and turning their hand to every man’s 
trade, and making gentlemen’s houses out of mud 
eabins, and fine gardens in the sand-hills, doing what 
nobody ever did before! It wont have a blessing, mark 


my words! Ye’re an unfriendly man, so ye are. After | back. 


my wearing out my bones, and bringing the children 
to see ye, never to notice them, or ask a poor woman 
to sit or offer her a bit of tobacco, when it’s 
rolls upon rolls of it e might have wnknownst, without 
duty, if ye liked, here on the sea-coast.” 

“I have nothing doesn’t pay duty,” replied 
Burnt Eagle, smiling at her bitterness. i don’t go 
to deny that the excise is hard upon a man, but I can 
get my bit of bread without breaking the law, and I'd 
rather have no call to what I don’t rightly understand. 
I'm sure ye’re heartily welcome to any thing I have to 
give. I offered to make a gate for yer stye, to keep 
yer pig out of the cabbages, and I’m sure” 

Again Mrs Radford, who was none of the gentlest, 

him. 


“ We are ould residenters in the and don’t 
want any of your improvements, Mi Burnt Aigle, 
dignit, i er pipe into pocket, sum- 
her stray of whom had entered 
Crab Hall without any ceremony, while others wan- 
dered at their “ own sweet will” in places of dirt and 
danger—* I daresay we shall get on very well without 
improvement. We’re not for setting ourselves above 
our neighbours ; we’re not giving up every bit of inno- 
cent divarsion for slavery, and thin having no one to 
lave for what we make—no chick nor child !” 
“ Woman !” exclaimed Burnt Eagle, fiercely, and he 
shook his crutch at the virago, while, astonished at the 
ly placid man’s change, she drew back in terror, 
go home to yer own piggery, follow yer own plan, 
waste the time the Almighty gives to the poorest in the 


land, gossip and complain, and make mischief; what | get 


advice and help I had to give, I gave to ye and to 
others ever since I came in the place ; follow yer own 
way, but lave me to follow mine—time will tell who’s 
t and who’s 

“ Well, I’m sure !” said Mrs Radford, quailing be- 
neath his bright and flashing eye, “to think of that 
now ! how he turns on us, like a wild baste, out of his 
sand-hole, and we in all frindship ! Well, to be sure 
—sure there was ‘ time 


“Oh, the marcy of heaven about me !” she exclaimed; 
“ Burnt Aigle’s a witeh ; it’s he has set fire to me with 
a wink of his eye, to make his words about the 
coal and the pipe in my pocket. Oh, thin, to see how 


Pm m entirely the likes of him! I’ve 
carried a live coal in my many’s the day, and it 
never sarved meso before ! Oh, it’s I’m afeared, 


what’s said of ye, that ye gave the use of one of yer legs 
to the devil—mother of marcy protect me !—to the devil 
for know and luck; and me that always denied it 
to be sarved so. Don’t come near me—I’ = 
meself ; oh, to think of the beautiful gownd, bran new 
it was last Christmas was a year! Am I out now, chil- 
dren dear? Oh, it’s yer mother’s made a show before 
the counthry to plase him! What would come over the 


coal to do me such a turn as that now, and never to i 


think of it afore! Oh, sorra was in me to come near 
yer improvements !” 

“ Mammy,” interru the eldest boy, “ don’t be 
hard upon Burnt Aigle; there’s the coal that dropt 
out of the pipe, red hot still—see, here where ye stood 
—and the priest tould ye the danger of it long ago.” 
* Oh, sure it’s not going to put the holy man’s ad- 
viee ye are on a level with Burnt Aigle’s! Come, 
we'll be off. I meant to take off my beautiful 


out, 

enough’ whin I’d go back. And to see what a Locher has 
brought ye to, Judith Radford!” And away she went, 
fuming and fretting over the sand-hills, stopping every 
moment to look back at the devastation which ber own 
carelessness had occasioned her solitary dress. Burnt 
Eagle imagined he was alone, and kept his fixed 
upon the foolish woman as she departed, but his atten- 
tion was arrested by Mrs Radford’s second daughter, 
who stole round the lame man, and touched his hard 
hand with her little fingers, 

“ Ye’re not a witch, are ye, daddy?” she said, while 
Jeoking vp smilingly, but with an expression of awe in 

No, darlint.” 


"Twas the coal done it—wasn’t it ?” 
It was.” 


same thing you know. I havn’t 
gin you gave me ; only it hurts 
get on with a little, 


the purty nog- 
to see how you 
and father blames her, and 


instance at war with the affection he had 
his dead favourite ; he knew her skin was valu- 
he not 


cot- 
should shine on one | tage, and found Burnt Eagle standing besidea i 
side of the blackberries ; but Til lara of daddy hed excavated in the’ sandhill” intended 
i yulll j cally nator donkey’s grave ; he had a knife in his hand, and had 
ith what she has no heart to, and sets the back of her | attem the first incision in its skin. 

i i i “ It can’t be any hurt toa dead animal, sir,” he said, 
girl—whose heart was warm, | “and yet I can’t doit! It seems like taring off my 


been well managed—darted over the banks like a fawn, | —such a feeling for me—up hill and down dale—it 
her small lissom figure graceful as a Greek statue, her | knew all my poverty, and was throug! 
matted yellow hair streaming behind her, and her voice | me, in throuble that poverty— 
raised to the tune of “ P: Bawn.” and if ever I struck it a hasty blow, it would look in 

“ It’s truth she sa: ’s truth, any way,” said | my face like a Christian. It was neither giddy, nor 
Burnt Eagle, as he turned to enter his . “Its | greedy, nor wilful, though it was a she; and the low 
truth ; they set the back of their hand and the back of | whining i i i i 


— 


of sufficient employment, a great part ; and, above all, 


a 


jested with Mrs Radford’s daughter Ailey, who met us 
weetheart. The 


else: set at the gate, for visiting her old s yellow- 
Bull down to salt and potato, see how he’ll look ; | headed child had grown into a fine young woman ; the 
and why shouldn’t you get as good, Paddy agrah! | old man’s precept and example had been of use to 
But no, you wont ; a little more method, a little moxe | her ; er she had learnt of good, had 
capital jyed amongst you, and plenty of steadiness, | from him. She had been tying up some flowers for 
would you equal to any thing the world produced | her friend, and hastened to tell us that Burnt Eagle 
since it was a world. But no: ye keep om at yer ould | had been making her a flax wheel, and she was to 
ways, and yer ould sayings, and all thi -— knit out the money for it in stockings; but her mother 
e | knew nothing of it, and we mustn’t tell. I was lifted, 
start of ye. Yet where, Paddy, upon the face of the | for the first time, on the grey pony, and it, 
earth, is a finer man or a brighter head nor your | to Burnt Eagle’s delight, over a sand-hi 
own?” The old man shut his door, and lit his lamp, | was something to love and respect in the old man’s 
which was made of a large scallop shell, the wick float- | countenance ; I remember him so well that day, lean- 
ing in oil he had extracted from the blubber of a | ing on the top of his staff at the gate of his little 
pus that otherwise would have decayed unnoticed » which had become celebrated for beautiful 
on the shore. wers ; there he stood—I can close my eyes and 
I have told all I heard as to Burnt 


e’s first 
settlement in what I still call “my neighbourhood.” I 
will now tell what I know, and what occurred some 
time after. I very well remember being taken by my 


mother, who was a sort of domestic doctor to the poor, | of grey frieze with a leathern belt that was 
to see Judy Radford, who, plunged into the of i by such tools as he was constantly requiring ; 
i isery, was mourning the loss of her husband, | the outline of his form, thrown forward by the clear 
drowned because of the of the that 


it was “time enough” to mend the boat; “ it had 
taken the boys often, and why not now?” But the boat 
good-natured 


collected and put at the back of the house, you need 
not have come begging to the steward for manure.” 

“ Och, ma’am, wont it be ‘ time enough’ to gather it 
there, and the young ducks would be lost without it.” 

“Such a quantity of impurity must be unhealthy.” 
“ We has the health finely, thank God! if we had 


:—in the dis- 
bravely —_ sea and land storms ; my own heart 
echoing music of the pony’s feet, as, despite all 
oe, Ss cantered right merrily over the sward ; 


happy, a 
the breeze !—how clear the air !—faster, 


good 
and peti- | pony, don’t on my account—well 
tions, lamentations, complaints igh- | mettle in there is! Oh 


my eyes. It was indeed but memory, for here is m 
desk, and there my books and town-bred Geeenant 
my pretty quiet greyhound ;—and the sea, the ruins, 
the cottage, those lofty hills and toppling cliffs, are now 
far, far from me, yet near my heart asever. And poor 
Burnt le !_—But I must not anticipate, and will 
only say, if we endeavour to improve our 

tion with as much zeal and sincerity as that old man 
did, we shall owe Time nothing. 

I have seen lately in canteen 
well-kept cottages as ever I saw in England ; are 
not universal—would to God they were !—yet I have 
seen them, and in my own county too, where, I trust, 
they were not so general, and Burnt Eagle’s was vi 
as a curiosity ; the old man was so neat and particular ; 
the windows—there were two—looked out, one on his 
little the other commanded the vista that 

between the sand-hills; and when the tide was in, 
cockle strand ited a sheet of silver water ; the 
rafters of the kitchen were hung with kishes and bas- 
kets, lobster- bird strings of noggins, bunches 
of skewers, little stools, all his own workmanship ; and 
the cabbage and shrimp nets seemed beyond number ; 
then brooms were piled in a corner, and the handles 
of spades and rude articles of husbandry were ready 


Deasy, who’s put up to all sort of sharpness by Burnt 


got the promise. 


turn with it since ; and whin she went after it, Miss 
needful. irl tould her she thought she’d be ‘ time 
enou; i i 


gentry war so kin * 
self up to do without help!” said Mrs whom 
we were fain to leave in the midst of her querulous 
e now proceeded along the cliffs to the bocher’s 
, : to visit him always a treat to me; but 
childhood’s ready tears were excited by the detail of 
ion and for such the 


ior ap of 
"the hand of Geo bus on 
to point out the folly of her ways, and that ought to 
hers cash the of God from them 
are very much to be pitied ; for if it’s a grace to the 
are greatly improv: even in my time ; 

Agricultural Societies do the Lawn 
do good, and there’s a dale of good done up and down 


took place between his habit of 
most of every thing, was in this 


4 
| ic 
able, 
i | 
if and wou lave been a credit to any coumtry if she had | own Hesh: the poor baste had such a knowledge of me 
if 
: Why, their own dislike to improvement, part ;| it would be like skinning a blood relation,” and he 
and the carelessness of their landlords, part; the want | threw the knife from him—the finest sea-pinks of 
the banks grow on the donkey’s grave! We found our 
humble friend surrounded by business, and indeed we 
to 
} 
- | his thick, long, grey hair curling on the white collar of 
: his shirt ; his eyes rendered more brilliant by the healthy 
: | complexion that glowed upon his cheeks ; his jacket 
i} sea-gull ; the cottage, so picturesque ; its white smoke 
7 curling up, up, up, till it mingled with the air ; I can hear 
the warning voice of my dear mother, entreating me not 
ather and his eldest son were lost! We could hardly | to canter ; the admonishing yet pleased tone in which 
= to the door for the slough and abominations that | the old man spoke to his new L -sanina the sleepy 
| | surrounded it, “ Judy,” said my mother, “ if this was | look of his dog Blarney, as he half wagged his tail and 
| | 
| 
* Mammy, mammy houted one of the seven 
| “ hopes” of the Radford family, “ ye’re smoking behind, 
| ’re smoking behind !” ose WhO deserve poverty indulge im, while those who 
{ are struggling against it seek to conceal, from a spirit 
ii of decency, the extent of their wants. Indeed, 
fi ma’am,” she continued, “ the ill luck is after us ; my 
1 second boy has, as all the country knows, the best of 
antl would hove got tho half sare at the 
hy Well corner, if he had gone to his honour in time for it, 
} but we thought there was ‘time enough” and Bill 
i] * Well, did Ailey get the flax wheel I told her she 
1] could have from Lucy Green until she was able to buy 
i} one 
; “ Oh, ma’am, there it is again ; I kep her at home 
. ast that one day on account of a hurt I got in my 
wh humb, and thought it would be ‘ time enough’ to be 
it — oo honour for a plaster if it got worse— 
nt which it did, praise be to God !—and never did a hand’s 
we’ enough of * time enough” among us before.’ 
: It was ve of her; people can’t help their 
or use ; there was a grinding-stone, and some attempt 
} all he has out of the gentry, never scruples to tell me | at a lathe; and the dresser, upon which were placed a 
few articles of earthenware, was white and clean ; a 
“T must word for Burnt Eagle,’ said my col, Sad but, in 
mother ; “ he made all he has out of himself, not | defiance of an old Irish superstition, carried over water, 
out of the try ; all we did was to buy what we | was seated on the hearthstone, and the old man amused 
: wattielfrouh Mien ane of his principles being, never to us with many anecdotes of her sagacity. One beautiful 
take a penny he did not earn. trait in his character was, that he never spoke ill of 
“ And very impudent of him to say that, whin the | any one ; he had his own ideas, his own opinions, his 
own rules of right, but he never indulged in gossip or ~ 
' | backbiting. “ As to Mrs Radford,” he said, when com- 
. 
‘ 
poor donkey had been to him. 
a making the best and 
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, not looked on, as when I came first, with 
suspicion ; indeed, there are m 
Mrs Radford: but Ailey will 


i 


said my mother. 
« Thank you, my lady, for the com ; but, in- 
deed, the principal rule I had was, ‘ Never To THINK 


ine” I’ve a great respect for ti madam ; 
wonderfol thing to say it was before the world, and 
y 


DO ANY THING THAT IT’S TIME TO DO.’” 


“JT wish,” said my mother, “that you had a child | and 


te whom to teach so valuable a precept.” The old 
man’s lips (they were always colourless whiter, 
and he grasped the top of his crutch more firmly ; his 
were rivetted as by a spell; they looked on no- 
, yet remained fixed ; his mouth twitched, as by a 
eyeli could not help gazing on him, and yet, 
child though I was, I felt that his emotion was sacred ; 
that he should be alone ; and though I continued to 
k, yet looking still. 


“Stay, stay, miss,’ he muttered. “Sit down PB 
are not well,” said my mother. “ Look at that child,” 


is your only one, the only darlint ye have ; pray to the 
this ni lady, this very night, on yer bended 
knees, to strike her with death by the morning, before 
she should be to you what mine has been to me.” He 
into his bedroom without saying another 

My mother laid upon the table a parcel con- 
g some biscuits I brought him, and we left 
ingi 
string which jarred so 
oo I remember I wept bitterly : I had been so 
py with the pony, which I fancied worth all the 
horses at our house ; and the revulsion was so sudden, 


pression on a youthful mind. The next morning, soon 


Blundel at the 
Cork assizes.” “ I think I wrapt it round those biscuits 
Maria took to Burnt Eagle,” said mamma, “ but I can 
tell you the termination of the tragedy. 
hanged by this time ; but the sad part of the story is, 
that a young woman, who is supposed to have been his 
wife, visited him in prison, accompanied by two chil- 
dren ; he would not speak to her, and the miserable 
herself into the river the same night.” 
children ?” 


Tales of sorrow seldom make a lasting impression 
even on the most sensitive, unless know 
of the oe. We thought little and talked less 
Ralph Blundel ; but we were much astonished to hear 
the next morning that Burnt Eagle had set off without 


friend Ailey, e passed 
on, and no tidings arrived of the old man, though we 
were all anxious about him. Some said one thing, 


pam 
ly six weeks, but was not forgotten, at all events 
— I was playing one summer ing at the end 

the avenue wi our great dog, when I saw Burnt 

weary. I ran to wi i i 
our last interview in the joy of the ng ought 
he looked old and very sad, but I was delighted 
to see him, notwithstanding. “Oh, Burnt Eagle,” I 
exclaimed, “Grey Fan staved in Peggy’s best milk 


got two young magpies, and want a cage ; and grand-- 
mamma netting pin ; and—but what have you 
got in your panniers?” and I stood on tiptoe to peep 


in; but instead of nets, or noggins, or coc or 
wooden warty there was prety child fat 
wn. 


“ Now, look in the other, and you 
will see little Bess,” and his smile was as sad as any 
other person’s tears would have been. 

I did look, and there was another! How astonished 
awake—wide awake—looking up at m ith e: 
as bright, a blue a deep, as Burnt Eagle's own. e 
wished me I watched him a 
full of all the importance 

first knowledge of a singular event ws. 
The circumstance created a great sensation in the 


poor | newspaper, and Burnt e’s sudden disap’ q 
Bess and Bel ae 


pearance 
1 grew in beauty and in favour with th 
were called by various names—“ Bess 

Hall,” or “ Bess and Bell Burnt 
Aigle,” or “ Bess and Bell of the Sand-hills.” 


old gentle and kindly habits. 
gifts of money or food from any of us, ing us, 
but declining such 


there’s many wants help worse than me.” It was a 
beautiful example to the country to see how those 
children were brought up ; they would net, and spin, 
and weave baskets, and peel osiers, and sing like larks, 
and weed flowers, and tie up nosegays, and milk the 

and gather shell-fish, and knit gloves and stock- 
ings, emulating the very bees (of which their protector 
had grown a large proprietor) in industry ; and in the 


’ to yerself yesterday.” 
avourneen ?” 
“ When she asked you when she might begin to 
think about—about—oh, you know what.” 
“TI can’t think of any thing but the fishery—what 
in, it wasa ”? sai merry mai 


« Gee that now, how they turn on me!” he i 
while his eyes followed her. “ Well, Miss Bell, ma; 
I wont be time — 
her, the i girleen ife is in 
heat and the oy in her ese !—only she’s too like them 


heart’s a lonely thing in a man’s bosom—but the 
and the girls has filled mine—God be praised for his 


forget yer counthry dot think ther’ll_be ‘ time 
enough’ to 
would make a poor man’s fortune, and tache a rieh one 


to it. You'll doa turn for the counthry, and 
think thewe's no time like the present” 
sited Kilbaggin, i we. It was a 
i 5 and Bess and Bell, the 


ge 
at it ; and the Killbarries and 

ulvaneys met it without wheeli 
they sworn foes, only out of to his memory for 
the fine example he set the counthry, and the love he 
bore it.” 

The old ruined church of Kilbaggin overlooks the 
entrance to its pretty silver-sanded bay, and the voices 
of the fishermen, who were at that time putting out to 
sea, availing themselves of the beauty and ess of 
the night, arose to where we stood. I shall never for- 
get the feelings that crowded on me; the ocean was so 
calm, the moonlight so bright : the picture of the good 
old man who lay beneath, where the innocent baby was 
still kneeling, came before me; I remem the 
useful and virtuous tenor of his life, the heroism with 
vered in the ri 


a little fleet of boats going out from our own bay, he’d 
be happy as on down ! Sure he may be happy now !— 
his good thoughts, and quiet goed actions, blossom over 
his grave. I remember how delighted he was with the 
first boat that went ; it was built Bess’s 
hu What a happy man he was, to be 
how he sat on the cliff, shading his eyes with his hand 
before ; and then he knelt down, and raised his 
hands to heaven, and blessed us both.” 

That’s enou: knew 


do a good turn for the country, but to believe 


doing that and every thing 


MACLAREN ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF COAL. 

A “Sxercn of the Geology of Fife and the Lothians, 

including Detailed Descriptions of Arthur’s Seat 


his | F, R.S.E.,” is the title of a volume reeently published.* 


The district referred to is very interesting in a geo- 
logical point of view, not only as containing a consi- 
derable variety of rocks, sedimentary and igneous, but 
as exposing specimens of most of these above the 
ground, in a very liberal manner, so as te give the 
place peculiar advantages as a practical school for the 
geological student. To those who have visited Edin- 
burgh, and seen the precipitous hills among and upon 
which it is situated, the edges of strata exposed on the 
neighbouring coasts, the numerous mines in the coal 
field of the Esk, and the quarries which have been 
opened for building purposes in the adjacent sand and 
limestones, we need say no more on this pomt. The 
description of this district has fallen into good hands. 
Mr Maclaren is well known to British and also foreign 
geologists, as an industrious student of rocks, and an 
enlightened and cautious theoriser. He has expended 
a wonderful amount of labour on the volume, more, 
by many degrees, than it is the fashion now-a-days to 
expend on any kind of books : we have heard that the 
task has been the sole occupation of his leisure time 
for several years. But the result has been the pro- 
duetion of a work which exhausts the subject as far 
as existing circumstances will allow, and which is not 
only complete as a description of the field it professes 
to refer to, but throws considerable light on the science 
in general. Its value is greatly enhanced by the nu- 
merous wood-cuts and other engravings by which it 
is illustrated. 

We present the following account of the nature 
origin of coal, not as a characteristic specimen of the 
book, or as containing any new views by Mr Maclaren, 
but as one of the passages most likely to be generally 
understood :— 

“It is now universally allowed that coal is the pro- 
duet of decomposed vegetable matter ; and there are 
two hypotheses as to the mode in which it was brought 
together in such vast quantities. Deluc, Brongniart, 


* Edinburgh, Adam and Charles Black, 1838, 


through the counthry, particularly here, where the land- . 
lords—God bless them—stick to the sod ; and the cot- 
tages are whitewashed, and ye can Nar poe’ and clane 
into many of the doors ; and some that to turn me 
into ridicule, come to me for advice; and I’m welcome | __I was just going to say, “ Is that your little girl?” 
but I remembered our last meeting. 
“ That’s little Bell, miss,” he said, and his voice was | to show me his last resting-place : they had profited 
: upon the green-sward covered his remains. “ 
aa I rod wonders bth ee died beloved and respected by rich and poor,” said 
; i “ 
ms how Bell (Bess could not speak for weeping), “ and had as 
If WAS TIME ENOUGH TO DO ANY THING THAT WANTED DO- 
country. e gentry came from to visit Burnt 
- new to thousands ; it’s God’s na- | Eagle’s cottage. Civil he always was, but nothing could 
tural riches to world; it never has done with us, | be extracted from him relative to the history of his 
till it turns us over to Eternity ; it’s the only true little protegés ; the priest knew, of course, but that 
teacher of wisdom—it’s the Interpreter of all things— | availed nothing to the curious; and at last, even in our 
it’s the miracle of life—it’s flying in God’s face to ill | quiet nook, where an event was worn threadbare before . 
use it, or abuse it ; it’s too precious to waste, too dear | it was done with, the excitement passed away, and my ; 
to buy ; it can make a poor man rich, and a rich one | mother and myself were the only two who remembered 
richer! Oh, my lady, time is a fine thing, and I ho the coincidence of the old man’s emotion, the torn : 
little miss. will think so too; do, dear, remember 
70 Tom way ; the white sails of the fishing-boats glimmered in 
the moonlight ; it was Burnt Eagle who had stirred up 
the hearts of the people to the enterprise, which now : 
He was melan- | 8° 
favourite Ailey| “I mind, when you war going to England first,” 
declared “ there was no plasing him.” By degrees, | said Bell, “ his saying, that if his grave could overlook 
however, that moroseness softened down into his 
can’t, plase God they'll be able to work for themselves ; 
continued, without heedmg her observation; * she 
e good that was in the ould pathriot, who aske 
—if ever she could—never to think it ‘time enough’ to 
there’s 
evenings the old man wou em to read, and the 
nearest schoolmaster would come in and set them a copy, ; 
for which Burnt Eagle, scrupulously exact, would pay 3 
night by night, although the teacher always said ¢ it | 
would be ‘ time enough’ another time ;” and the old 
man would reply, while taking the pence out of his 
stocking-purse, “ that there was no time like the pre- 
hat my little heart ached with sorrow ; I wanted to | sent; and that if folks could not pay a halfpenny to- 
know if Burnt Eagle’s daughter had been “ very | day, they would not be likely to be able to pay a penny . : 
naughty,” but my mother had never heard of his | to-morrow.” The neighbours laughed at his oddity. | and the Pentland Hills, by Charles Maclaren, Esq., 
pe fees . But prosperity excites curiosity and imitation ; and 
hat I have now to tell has little to do with the shugingenhte diationtion wen Ssequmtirtquvanned: 
character of litary as were his habits, his advice and humble assist- 
the romances of real life, which distance all the efforts given. When 
of invention, and was well calculated to make an im- | first we left our old home, we went to bid him ye" 
He was full of a projeet for establishing a fishery. 
r ast, my cousin came to my mother to in- ame told bios thas the were 
quire if she knew any thing of the destruction of a pro- | as productive as the Irish soil, where there was a new 
papell rm the half of which he held in his hand. | harvest every season, free of rent, tithe, or taxes, and 
it,” he said, “to see the termination of the Death, nite, to 
ocean-crop which Providence had sown. I’ve spoke to 
: the gentry about it,” he said, “ but they say ‘ they'll 
see about it,’ and it ‘ill be ‘ time enough.’ If my grove : 
could overlook a little set of boats,” he added, “ going 
out from our own place, I’d rest as comfortable in it 
as ona bed of down ; but if they stick to ‘ time enough,’ 
the time will never 
“ Burnt Aigle,” said Bell, was growing a very 
tall to w so fast!—® you said ‘ time 
ey were both girls, one a mere y ; there was 7+ 
nothing more said about them.” .. 
covering her blushing face with her hands, and running 
any thing in ns creels. This was in itself remarkable ; 
and it was added, that he appeared almost in a state of : 
distraction, yet gave his cottage and all things contained 
got him at last,” and began to speculate on the | rose up the joy and pace to mein the end, though, at 
chance of his never returning, in which first, it drove me for ever from my eed ae oe and 
I’ve done my best for her that’s gone ; poor Ailey 
is married to a dacent and will do well. An 
| 
goodness! I knew ye mistrusted how 1t was—on accoun 
—but it’s all over, my lady; and for a poor ould sinner 
like me, dle I never ill-treated 
Time, and he has never ill-treated me. Maybe I'll 
| 
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Dr Macceulloch, and Mr Hutton of Newcastle, think 
that the plants generally grew and died on the spot 
us in its origin to a peat-bog. other 

(which is perhaps more generally 
sumes that the vegetable matter was swept from the 
land into estuaries or lakes by inundations and 
as the trunks and branches of trees, with plants and 
foliage, are carried down by the Mississippi and St 
Lawrence in North America. The difficulty of ac- 
counting for the immense accumulations of vegetable 
matter spread over such extensive areas, is great in 
either way. But without going into the comparative 
merits of the two hypotheses, the former is assumed 
as true, for the purpose of illustration, in the following 
remarks. 

Coal was 


in its origin 


ground. Upon this forests for a thousand 
of wilich wees they fell, an 
formed a thick stratum of vegetable matter. The land 


must then have sunk suddenly or ually under 
water toa great depth, and remained there perhaps 


for ten thousand _— tilla fresh deposit of sandstone 
and shale, to the depth of nineteen and a half fathoms, 
took place, the pressure of which, aided by water, con- 
verted the stratum of wood into coal, No.1. By this 
deposit the bottom was raised, the bay again converted 
into marsh or meadow, upon which vegetation again 
flourished for a thousand years, till the materials of a 
second bed of coal (No. 2) three feet nine inches thick 
were collected. third submergence took place, 
nineteen fathoms of rocky strata were deposi the 
water again shoaled into land capable of bearing plants ; 


peat, | a third period of forests commenced, and continued 


analogous to modern 
and each bed was most probably formed on an extended | till the mass of ble matter destined to form the 
surface of marshy land, pawns | with a rank vegetation. | bed of coal No. 3, six feet thick, was accumulated. 
The finest caking coal Mr Hutton considers as a crys- | This was followed by a fourth subsidence, during which 


talline compound, whose constitutents had been in a 
state of solution ; but slate coal and cannel coal often 
bear distinct impressions of plants. The new method 
of cutting minerals into slices so thin as to be trans- 
parent, of which Mr Witham has made so happy a 
use, has been applied to coal ; and by examining these 
with the microscope, the vegetable structure has been 

where no external trace of it was visible. In 


Among 
have been 


is first driven off by heat. Ja —_ 
originally existed in the state its or trees. 

three hundred species have been found in the sand- 
stone and shale of the coal measures ; and the greater 
part of these probably exist in the coal itself, though 
the tenderness and opaqueness of the material render 
it difficult to detect t m by examination. The three 


plants, not only in England, but at Melville Island 
within the polar circle. Dr Hutton thought that the 


grounds, that the c 
been effected solely by water and pressure, and that 
by these agents peat; is capable of conversion into coal. 

In the coal, therefore, familiarly used in our houses, 
we have the forests of — a times, deprived of 
their watery and volatile parts, but preserving all their 
combustible matter, laid up for our use, as it were, in 
vast cellars under our feet, closely packed, and pro- 
tected from air, rain, and floods, by a solid covering of 
rock and soil. Few of those who are in the daily en- 
joyment of the comforts and advantages derived from 
abundant supplies of this fuel, think of the long and 

processes by which it was prepared in the 
Saopeatecy of nature. A short calculation will ex- 
plain what is here meant. Wood affords in general 


then supposo a forest composed of trees 80 feet high, 
that the trunk of each tree contains 80 cubic feet, and 
the branches 40, making 120 ; the weight of such a 
tree, at 700 specific gravity, will be 2} tons; and allow- 
space. Supposing the portion that annually, 
Good, be to we howe 
10 tons of wood annually from an acre, which yields 
2 tons of charcoal ; and this charcoal, with the addition 
of bitumen, forms 24 tons of coal. Now, a cubic yard of 
coal weighs almost exactly one ton ; and a bed of coal 
one acre in extent, and t feet thick, will contain 
4840 tons. It follows, therefore, that one acre of coal 
is equal to the produce of 1940 acres (that is, 4840 
divided by two and a half) of forest ; or if the wood 
all grew on the spot where its remains exist, the coal 

three feet thick, and one acre in extent, must be 


a tropical climate, to be twice as 
ve assumed, we shall still require about a 
1 ears to form a bed of coal one thick ; and 
36 of coal in the Mid-Lothian field a 
period of 36,000 years ! When we reflect further that 
the coal constitutes only one-thirtieth part of the 
entire series of beds comprehended in the group, some 
of which were probably formed by as slow a we 
shall have no reason to reject Dr Macculloch’s estimate 
of 600,000 years as too long for the production of the 
whole mass 


An attempt to explain the formation of the coal 
strata leads us to infer many changes of level in the 
land or water, and is attended with considerable diffi- 
culties. The sandstone, shale, and limestone, must all 
have been formed under water, and the coal on land, 
— in amarsh. In the section of the Mid-Lothian 

» for instance, the coral limestone at the bottom 
must have been formed in the sea. We may then 
aon the bottom to have been raised by the depo- 

n of four fathoms of sandstone and shale, formed 
of detritus, swept down from the neighbouring land, 
till the gulf or bay shoaled into a tract of marshy 


! Even if we suppose the | fi 


six fathoms of strata were deposited. The land, b 
this addition, again rose above water, was clothed with 
wood, and materials for a fourth bed of coal were ac- 
cumulated. I need not pursue the series of changes 
further. The land must have subsided more than 
thirty times, and descended through a space of 3000 
feet, from the formation of the coral limestone to that 
of the uppermost beds of the group ; and after these 
ments, iting partly from the agency of trap, must 
have again elevated a great portion of the beds above 
water. Such numerous changes, when surveyed in the 
aggregate, and without reference to time, appear incon- 
sistent with the usual stability of nature ; but the in- 
consistency vanishes on a little reflection. The changes 
now produced by earthquakes, and the faults and frac- 
tures of the coal strata, assure us beyond all doubt 
that rocky masses have undergone movements both 
of subsidence and elevation ; and as to their great 
number or apparent frequency in this instance, when 
we consider them as di over a period of half a 
million or a million of years, it is obvious at once that 
the objection loses its force. 

It is inferred that the water under which the sand- 
stone and shale were deposited, was chiefly that of 
lakes ; for five-sixths of the plants, according to 


Adolphe ey are such as w on land or in 
the tribe of 


so many in number, form 

hesis ; 
vee 

very 


lieve, 
coal-fields, at the depth of 2000 feet or more beneath 
the sea, the fact of subsidence to this extent is proved ; 
for it is now admitted that all corals were formed at 
or near the surface of the ocean. Whether this sub- 
sidence took place at once, or by successive stages, is 
immaterial. 

The other h is is thus pe snes by Professor 
Phillips, with reference to the formation of York- 
shire. e eS he attributes to alternat- 
ing currents from different points of the compass, 
charged with different sediments, and ing into a 
great estuary or lake. Lime, he Gide, we trans- 
ported by the marine currents from the south-east, be- 
are thickest in that direction, 
and thin off towards the opposite point : argillaceous se- 
diment was swept in by a Fiver from the west, the shales 
being thickest in that direction; while sand and float- 
ing wood were drifted from the north, the beds of coal 
and sandstone being thickest in that direction. This 
——— like the other, involves various difficulties, 

which two may be mentioned. Of the four currents 
bearing wood, sand, clay, and lime, how did it hap 

‘ourth was operati Again, supposing the wood 
to be floated from bya strat inundated 
its banks like the Mississippi, it is plain that such a 
one-thirtieth, of the spoils of the forest annually depo- 
sited in its hydrographical basin. It follows, that to 
urnish materials for a bed of coal extending over a 
given space, the river must have drawn its waters from 
an area thirty times as as would be required if 
the wood was carbonised where it grew, or the period 
must have been thirty times as long. , looking to 
the extent (once much greater than it now is) of the 
coal formations in the north of England and Scotland, 
where is the continent to be found in which such a 
river could exist ? Mr Phillips, in finds it neces- 

to admit, that the large tracts of land required 
to ish the sediments of sand and clay, and the 
masses of ble matter, have disappeared in 
northern and western oceans. 

The fossils of the coal measures are chiefly 
They are most abundant in the shale, but are 
found in the sandstone. They lie 


seldom exceed a few feet in h ; but examples are 
cited of some 20 feet , found in what is considered 
their native locality. ir roots are sometimes in 


sandstone, but more frequently in a bed of shale, which 
had originally consisted of fine mud, and formed the 
soil in which they grew. Trees which had been trans- 
ported from their native seat, are, however, infinitely 
more common, and these have been found of - 
q' in 1833. Its colour approaches to 
black ; it is about three feet in di Lon 
were above twenty feet of its length exposed when I 
saw it in 1834. It has no branches, but the scars 
where branches had been inserted, are well marked. 
It has been ascertained, by slicing, to be a Conifera of 
the genus Araucaria, of which living species exist in 
New Holland. Like its modern type, the fossil tree 
wants those concentric rings which mark the annual 
additions made to oe of pines. It penetrates 
the sandstone obliq ly, at an angle perhaps of 20 


“AMERICAN SCENERY.” 

A work under this general title is at present in the 
course of publication,* twenty out of thirty parts hav- 
ing already appeared. Each part contains four views, 
with appropriate letter-press. The engravings are 
executed in good style from drawings by Mr W. H. 
Bartlett, and the letter-press is contributed by Mr 
N. P. Willis, author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” As 
calculated to introduce us, at a moderate cost, to the 
magnificent natural scenery of the western republic, 
and the external aspect of its principal cities and public 
buildings, we consider this work entitled to general 
patronage. In the numbers already published, be- 
sides the comparatively well-known wonders of Niagara 
and the Hudson, we find a great variety of lake and 
river scenery of the most beautiful description, several 
impressive scenes from the White Mountains and other 
Alpine regions, and some of the more celebrated water- 
falls, the whole eminently tending to justify what has 
been said by Transatlantic travellers respecting the 
grand scale on which the natural features of America 
are constituted. There is, in particular, one peep from 
a tangled wood, giving to the eye at once forty miles of 
unbroken forest, with Lake Ontario as a faint thin line 
in the distance, which strikes us as one of the finest 
pictures we have ever seen, having all the Martin 
sublimity with the advantage of truth. 

The descriptive matter is executed with that lively 
ease which gave the “ Pencillings by the Way” so much 
popularity. We pass over descriptions of scenery as 
likely to be of little force without the aid of the draw- 
ings ; but a few specimens of other matter, introduced 
by Mr Willis to help out his text, will convey a notion 
of the pleasant literary character of the work. The 
following relates to the general circumstances atiend- 
ant upon a landing of the steamers at Albany. 

“ The association most people have with Albany, is 
that of having lost a portmanteau there. The north 
river steam-boats land you, with from three to seven 
hundred passengers, upon a narrow pier, in the dusk of 
the evening, where you find from three to seven hun- 
dred individuals (more or less), each of whom seems to 
have no other object in life, than to persuade you, at 
that particular instant, to go by a certain conveyance, 
or to stop at a certain hotel. Upon setting your foot 
on shore, you find yourself among five or six infuriated 
gentlemen, two or three of whom walk backward before 
you, and all talking at the pitch which is necessary to 
drown the deepening hiss of the escape-valve and each 
other’s voices. If you attempt to reason, you have no 
sooner satisfied the aforesaid six that your route, your 
baggage, and your choice of an hotel, are matters in 
which they cannot be of the slightest assistance to you, 
than six more take their places, who must be satisfied 
as well; and so on in the same order. If you resolutely 
shut your lips, silence is taken for consent ; your bag- 
gage is seized, and disappears before you have recovered 
from your amazement ; and your only course is to 
follow the most importunate of your remaining five 
persecutors to an hotel, advertise in the next morning’s 
paper for your portmanteau, and wait in Albany till it 
returns from Canada or Lake Erie, or till you are re- 
conciled to its loss. 

One of the most amusing scenes in the world, if it 
were not so distressing, is to see a large family of rather 
respectable emigrants landed by the steamer in Albany. 


the | It is their first step inland ; and with all the confidence 


of those who are accustomed to countries where a man’s 
person and property are outwardly respected, they 
yield their children and baggage to the persuasive gen- 
tlemen who assure them that all is right ; and if a passing 
wonder crosses the mind of the sufferer, that his route 
should be so immediately comprehended by a perfect 


stranger, itis chased away the next moment by his sur- | 


prise at the scene of bustle and confusion. At the end 
of five minutes the crowd thins a little, and he looks 


* Virtue, London. 


| 
| 
cannel coal it exists throughout the whole mass, while | 
i, the fine coal retains it only = small yoee, which | 
} as it were mechanically entangled. 
other indications of the ligneous org, 
: discovered filled with a yellowish resinous matter, | 
which is the most volatile part of the coal, being what | 
= | 
them are = ; others of large 
> (allied to the pine), of gigantic Lycapodiacez, of species 
analogous to the Cactew and Sachattesm, and of 
yf palms. The plants indicate a moist climate, as hot 
| as that of the tropics ; and this holds true in the coal | | 
a vegetables had been carbonised by heat ; but Dr Mac- | ever, of ~~ redaceous fishes formerly men- 
tioned, and of allied to the 
and oyster, indicate that salt or brackish water was 
occasionally present. 
4 The repeated subsidences, 
one objection (and there are 
and yet, if the coral limestor 
tt 
| ut 20 per cent., and coal about 50 per cent. of char- 
at) coal. Neglecting the oxygen and hydrogen, therefore, 
iif it must have required four tons of wood to yield the 
charcoal which we find in one ton of coal. Let us | 
5 | 
| 
- Wi 
| growth 14 yea 
> 
| 
standing ak, eens through several beds, with 
their roots sp out, and so circumstanced as to lead 
to the conclusion that they have been converted into 
: stone at the very spot where they grew. Fossil trees 
4 
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about for his family and effects. A h is dash- | and plied his till the sweat rolled in big drops 
ing off at to) in one direction, with his eldest | down his fore! All would not do ; they were over- 


daughter stretching out of the window, and crying in 


taken within a hundred yards of the shore, and carried 
vain that there is some mistake ; his two y: are 


back with shouts of yelling triumph. 
on board a steam-boat just off from the pier, andbound| When they got ashore, the Indians set fire to Stacey’s 
ight miles farther up the river: the respectable house, and himself, his wife, and children, to 
i 3 and nothi 


their village. Here the principal old men, and Naoman 
among the rest, on the affair. 
The chief among them stated that some one of the 
tribe had undou ge he guilty of treason, in a 
prising Stacey, the white man, of the jee of 
tribe, whereby they took the alarm, and had well nigh 
escaped. He proposed to examine the prisoners as to 
who gave the information. The old men assented to 
this, and Naoman among the rest. Stacey was first 
interrogated by one of the old men, who spoke English, 
and interpreted to the others. Stacey refused to betray 
his informant. His wife was then questioned, while at 
the same moment two Indians stood threatening the 
two children with tomahawks in case she did not con- 
fess. She attempted to evade the truth, by se 
she had a dream the night before which had 
her, and that she had persuaded her husband to fly. 
‘The Great Spirit never = os in dreams to a 
white face, said the old Indian: ‘woman ! thou hast 
two tongues and two faces: the truth, or thy 
children shall surely die.’ The little boy and girl were 
then brought close to her, and the two savages stood 
over them, ready to execute their bloody orders. 

£ Wilt thou name,’ said the old Indian, ‘ the red man 
who betrayed his tribe? I will ask thee three times.’ 
The mother answered not. ‘ Wilt thou name the trai- 
tor? This is the second time.’ i om mother 
looked at her husband, and then at her children, and 
stole a glance at Naoman, who sat smoking his pipe 
with invincible gravity. She her hands and 
wept, but remained silent. ‘ Wilt thou name the traitor? 
*Tis the third and last time.’ The agony of the mother 
waxed more bitter ; again she sought the eye of Naoman, 
but it was cold and motionless. A pause of a moment 
awaited her reply, and the next moment the tomahawks 
were raised over the heads of the children, who be- 
— their mother not to let them be murdered. 

‘Stop ? cried Naoman. All eyes were turned upon 
him. ‘£ Stop? ted he in a tone of authority. 
£ White woman, thon hast kept thy word with me to 


but his d it grandmother and the paternal 

is decrep! pat 

(both indebted for their rom to being deaf, and not 
ily and chattels. For his 


ing where any of the principal avenues cross at right 
angles, four embowered sisles extend away as far as 


of nature. 

The style of domestic architecture in New Haven 
favours the rural character of the town. Built, as was 
remarked before, in the midst of a ore each house 


the salt, warmed myself at the fire, shared the kindness 
of these Christian white people, and it was I that told 
them of their danger. I am a withered, leafless, 
branchless trunk ; cut me down if you will. I am 
ready” A yell of indignation sounded on all sides, 
Naoman descended from the little bank where he sat, 
shrouded his face with his mantle of skins, and sub- 
mitted to his fate. He fell dead at the feet of the 
white woman by a blow of the tomahawk.” 
We conclude with a whimsical description of Con- 
ly Hall, the principal hotel used by the New Eng- 
fashionables who flock to the salt springs of Sara- 
toga. “It is an immense wooden caravanserai, with 
no pretensions to architecture beyond what is seen in 
the drawing, and built with the sole view of affording 
the average accommodations of packed herrings to an 


The green Venetian blind is universal ; the broad o 
hall extends through the house, showing the gay ae 
of a en in the rear; and, living in the midst of a 
primitive and friendly community, the inhabitants sit 
at their low windows along the street, or promenade, 
without fear of rude observation, on the ly pave- 
ment before their dwellings, preserving for the place 
altogether that look of out-of-doors life and gaiety which, 
with less elegance, _— Naples and other cities 
of southern Europe. e prettiest of English rural 
towns have —— resemblance to it.” 

Although Mr Willis acknowledges that little interest 
is in the of remarkable 
events, the eager youthful spirit of the nation pressing 
quickly over and obliterating the traces of the ¢ he 
overlooks no remarkable incident or crisis of affairs | indefinite number of persons. The roominess and libe- 
connected with the localities which fall under his notice. | ral proportions of the Colonnade are one of those lies 
Many incidents of the war of independence in city, as | of architecture common to the hotels of this coun- 
well as in country, are thus adverted to. A number | try. The traveller passes from the magnificent pro- 
of legends respecting the hostilities between the early | mise of the outside, to a chamber ten feet by four, 
settlers and the native Indians are also given, the balance | situated in a remote gallery, visited once a-day by the 
of barbarity being by no means on the side of the latter. | ‘ boots’ and chambermaid. His bed, chair, and wash- 
The following is one of this class of legends, which Mr | stand, resemble those articles as seen in penitentiaries ; 
Willis extracts from a work entitled “ The New Mir- | and if he chance to be ill at night, he might die like a 
ror for Travellers :”’— Pagan, ‘ without bell or candle.’ The arrangements of 

Little more than a century ago, the beautiful region | the house are, of necessity, entirely gregarious. A bell 
watered by this stream [a rivulet called Murderer’s — at half-past seven in the morning, at which every 
Creek,] was possessed by a small tribe of Indians, ly who intends to breakfast, must get up ; another 
which has long since become extinct, or been incor- | bell at eight, to the call of which, if he prefers hot 

with some other — 5 eee of the West. | omelette to cold, he must be punctual. Dinner and tea 
1 or four hundred yards where the stream | exact the same promptitude ; and the latter, which in 
discharges itself into the Hudson, a white family, of | other countries is a thing of no circumstance or import- 
the name of Stacey, had established itself in a log- | ance, becomes, where you dine at two, a meal not will- 
house, by tacit permission of the tribe, to whom Stacey | ingly missed. ‘Tea’ is at six or half-past, and consists 
had himself useful by his skill in a variety of | of cold meats, hot rolls, Indian cakes, all other kinds 
little arts highly estimated by the savages. In par- | of cakes, all kinds of berries, pies, sweetmeats, and 
ticular, a fri ip existed Loasen hiding torent jellies, coffee and tea. This is not a matter to be slighted 
Indian called Naoman, who often came to his house | after a fast of four hours ; and home hurry beaux and 
and partook of his hospitality. The Indians never | belles from their abbreviated drives, with a loss of sen- 
forgive : or - benefits. The family con- | timent and sunset, and with profit to the keepers of 
sisted of Stacey, his wife, and two children, a boy and | stables, who let their horses ‘ by the afternoon.’ 
—_ a five, the latter three years old.” 

The legend goes on to say, that Naoman, in grateful 
friendship, gave the wife of Stacey a secret warning 
that a massacre of the whites was resolved on, exacting 


After tea, the gentlemen who dressed for dinner and 
evening, and the ious Colo is wi 
the ave hundred pe of the house, who to and 
fro for an hour, or, if it is a ball night, till the black 
band have made an orchestra of the tables in the din- 
ing-room, and struck up ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ A hoop, 
bound with ev: and stuck full of candles, hangs 
in the centre of the hall (ci-devant dining-room) ; an 
audience of all the negroes in the establishment sweetens 
the breath of heaven as it steals in at the windows ; 
and, as the triumphant music returns a second time to 
the refrain, the lady patroness enters on the arm of 
the gentleman who has the most stock in the bank, 
followed in couples by all Rogers and ladies who 
intend to dance or play wall-flower. The black musi- 
cians ‘ vex their instruments,’ and keep time with their 
heads and heels, as if all their extremities had been 
fired, | hired ; the beaux who were interrupted in their decla- 
rations by the last chassé (if they wish to go on with 
it), lead out their partners to take the air and a cold— 


“ The daily visits of old Naoman, and his more than 
ordinary gravity, had excited suspicion in some of the 
tribe, who had accordingly paid particular attention to 
the movements of Stacey. One of the young Indians, 
who had kept on the watch, seeing the whole family 
about to take their boat, ran to the little Indian village, 
about a mile off, and gave the alarm. Five Indians 
canoes 
were moo’ jum; in, and paddled after Stacey 
who by this time had got some distance out into the 


the last moment. I am the traitor. I have eaten of ' 


perhaps a heart—on the Colonnade ; and at eleven, 
champagne goes round for the ladies, and the gentle- 
men take ‘summat to drink’ at ‘the bar; after which 
the candles burn brighter, and every body is much 
more agreeable.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PAINTING BY THE ACTION OF LIGHT. 

Tr has long been known that a surface covered by the 

nitrate of silver became black when exposed to the 

light, and that, when light fell in different degrees of 
intensity on this surface, the blackness was produced 

with various degrees of rapidity, or, what was the same 

thing, in different degrees of depth, in proportion as 

the light fell strongly on those parts or not. Many 

years ago, Mr Wedgewood, the celebrated improver 

of pottery, and Sir Humphry Davy, made experi- 

ments with a view to turn these chemical facts to ac- 

count in causing objects to paint themselves, for they 

rightly calculated that the rays of light proceeding 

from any object would affect such a surface as is de-- 
scribed, differently, according as they proceeded from 

light or dark parts of the object, and would thus pro- 

duce an effect on the prepared surface not unlike the 

lights and shades of a common drawing, and which 

would be in reality a picture or representation of the 

object. Various difficulties caused these gentlemen 

in the long-run to abandon their design, but it has» 
lately been revived with success by Mr Henry Fox 

Talbot, F.R.S., and contemp ly, as it happens, 

by a Frenchman named Daguerre. The invention of 
the latter individual was expounded by M. Arago to 

the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the 8th of Ja- 

nuary last, without particularising the chemical sub- 

stances employed. Mr Talbot’s experiments were 

immediately after detailed to the Royal Society in 

London, without any attempt to conceal the nature of 
the processes. From the explanations presented on 
this occasion by Mr Talbot, we are enabled to lay the 

following account of Photogenic Drawing, as it is 
called, before our readers. 

Mr Talbot commenced his experiments in the spring 
of 1834, in ignorance, as he informs us, that any thing 
of the kind had been attempted before. He at first 
expected that, if he should succeed in causing light to 
impress pictures on prepared surfaces, he should be 
obliged to keep them immured in a portfolio, and look 
at them only by candle-light, as any exposure of them 
to the sun’s light would for certain, unless somehow 
prevented, cause the surface to be speedily blackened 
all over uniformly, by which the picture would of 
course be obliterated. In‘time, however, Mr Talbot 
discovered a method by which, when the drawing was 
effected, he could render the paper insusceptive of any 
further action from the light, so that the drawing 
might be considered as fixed. Without following him 
through the various steps by which he finally arrived 
at the present stage of the invention, we may mention 
that he prepares his paper in the following manner. 
Having selected it of a firm quality and smooth sur- 
face, he dips it in a weak solution of common salt, 
dries it, and then spreads its surface with nitrate of 
silver, which he dries ata fire. Afterwards, he washes 
it alternately for a considerable number of times with 
saline water and a solution of silver, by which pro- 
cess the sensibility of the paper is increased. The. 
paper is presented to the object. by means of a camera 
obscura, and the time usually required for producing 
the effect is about a quarter of an hour. When 
finished, he washes the picture with a weak solution 
of iodide of potassium, which, ‘transforming the former 
preparation into an iodide of silver, renders it thence- 
forth “ absolutely unalterable by sunshine.” The same 
effect ‘may be produced in a simpler way by giving the 
picture one more washing in dissolved salt ; for, strange 
to say, the same solution which formerly increased the 
sensibility of the paper, now destroys it. 

The images obtained are white, but the ground on 
which they display themselves is variously and pleas- 
ingly coloured. As far as we can judge from a not 
very clear description, the effect is like that of certain 
stone-ware, in which the whole ground is blue, and 
the figures are produced by open or white lines. 
The various grounds producible are sky-blue, yel- 
low, rose-tint, brown, and black: green, contrary to 
what might have been expected, has not been ob- 
tained. To quote Mr Talbot’s own words, “ The first 
kind of objects which I attempted to copy by this pro- 
cess were flowers and leaves, either fresh or selected 
from my herbarium. These it renders with the utmost 
truth and fidelity, exhibiting even the venation of the 
leaves, the minute hairs that clothed the plant, &. &. 


comfort, the gentry around inform him that his children 
may be got back in a day or two, and he may find his 
baggage somewhere on his route to the west—offering, 
for a consideration not very trifling, to send off an ex- 
press for either one or the other.” | 
The singular town of New Haven, the seat of Yale | 
College, in Connecticut, is thus depicted :—* The area | 
occupied by the town of New Haven is estimated to be 
six times as great as that of a European town with the 
same number of inhabitants. It was originally laid | 
out in parallelograms, and the houses are built upon 
the outer sides of the squares, with large gardens meet- 
ing in the centre. Almost every house stands separate, 
and surrounded by shrubbery and verdure ; and it is 
the great peculiarity of the town, that all its streets are 
planted with rows of elms, grown at this day to remark- 
able size and luxuriance. It has the appearance of a 
town roofed in with leaves; and it is commonly said, 
that, but for the spires, a bird flying over would scarce | 
be aware of its existence. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the effect of this in the streets ; for, stand- | 
e eye can follow, formed of the straight stems an | 
graceful branches of the drooping elm, the most elegant | 
and noble of the trees of our country. The roads below 
are kept moist and cool with the roof overhead ; the 
side-walks, between the trees and the rural dwellings, 
are broad and shady; the mel poms in front of | ; 
most of the houses are bright with flowering shrubs ; | a 
and the whole scene, - in the midst of a i’ 
or, in streets where a more ambitious style prevails, 
like the sort of white villa common at watering-places. 
rom her a solemn pledge of secrecy. and adv 
stream. ey gained on him so fast, that twiq 
dropped his paddle, and took up-his gun. But hi 
prevented his shooting, by mann egy that if he 
and they were afterwards ov en, they would 
no mercy from the Indians. He accordingly refi 


») 
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It is so natural to associate the idea of labour with great 
complexity and elaborate detail of execution, that one 
the thousand florets of an 
with all its cap ‘branchlets (and 

that none of all this m ititude shall 
ttle bivalve calyx,req uiring to be examined throug’ 

a lens), than one is by the picture of the large and 
le leaf of an oak or a chestnut. But in truth the 
aly ae ae The one of these 
takes no more time to execute than the other ; for the 


or mes of labour to trace or to iy is effected 


of an elaborate pattern, I showed i it to some persons 
at the distance of a few feet, with the inquiry, whether 
it was a good representation ! when reply was, 
‘ That they were not so easily to be deceived, for that 
oes ovidently no picture, but the piece of lace it- 

He proceeds to speak of what he calls The Art of 
Fizing a Shadow. “The phenomenon which I have 
now briefly mentioned, appears to me to partake of the 
character of the marvellous, almost as much as any fact 
which physical investigation has yet brought to our 
know! The most transitory of a shadow, 
the proverbial emblem of all that is fleeting and mo- 
mentary, may be fettered by the spells of our ‘natural 
magic,’ and may be fixed for ever in the position which 
it seemed only destined for a single instant to occupy. 
This remarkable phenomenon, of whatever value it 
may turn out in its application to the arts, willat least 
be as a new proof of the value of the inductive 
met! of modern science, which, by noticing the 
occurrence of unusual circumstances (which accident 

ee and by 
‘ollowing them up with experiments, and varying the 
conditions of these until the true law of nature which 
they express is apprehended, conducts us at length 
to consequences altogether unexpected, remote from 
usual experience, and contrary to almost universal 
belief. Such is the fact, that we pe paper 
the fleeting shadow, arrest it there, and in the space 
of asingle minute fix it there so firmly as to be no 
more capable of change, even if thrown into the 
sunbeam from which it derived its origin.” 

In the paper which we are quoting, Mr Talbot 
details the purposes to which he has applied his method 
with suceess. It appears to be suitable for the copy- 
ing of stained ~ for the representation of minute 
objects throug the intervention of the solar micro- 

for the copying of engravings and sculptures, 
and if in general for representing natural and artificial 
objects the only failures occurring, we believe, where 
the object is not quite at rest. The account of his first 
riments with the camera obscura in the ej 
tation of scenery, is extremely inte — tha 
having with me in the country a camera o 
any considerable size, I constructed one out ofoee 
box, the image being thrown upon one end of mF 
i 
apparatus armed with a sensitive 
out in a afternoon, ut 
dred yards from a building favourabl Hee by 
the sun. An hour or two I opened the 
n the r a very dis- 
tation ofthe bullding, with the exception 
Off thoes parts of it which In in the shade. A little 
experience in this branch of the art showed me that 
smaller camer obscurz the effect would be pro- 
duced in a shorter time. Accordingly, I had several 
small boxes made, in which I fixed lenses of shorter 
and with these I obtained very perfect but bof image 
small pictures: such as, without stretch of i 
nation, might be supposed to be the work of some 
‘artist. The uire indeed examination with a a 
to discover all their minutie. In the summer of 
1835, T made in this way a great number of represen- 
tations of my house in the country, whichis well suited 
to the purpose, from its ancient and remarkable archi- 
tecture. And this building I believe to be the first 
that was ever yet known to have drawn its own re. 
The method of proceeding was this : Having ad- 
the paper in each of these 
camere, I then teok a number of them with me 
out of doors, and placed them in different. situations 
around the building, After the of half an hour, I 
— them all > and oad t them within doors 


open them. 
@ miniature picture ob before which it had 
been placed. the bn nde whe 
faving hi too many unfortunately are, of the art of 
this little vention may A ae of real ser- 
; and even to the artist himself, however skilful 
may be. For this natural process does 
not produce an effect mue 
of his pencil, and therefore cannot be considered as 
that he mi replacing them, yet it is to be recollected 
he may often be so situated as to be able to devote 
only a hour to the delineation of some very in- 
teresting ity. Now, since nothing prevents him 
from simultaneously disposing, in rent positions, 
camera, it is evident that 
their collective results, when examined afterwards, | | 
may furnish him with a large body of interesting me- 
morials, and with numerous which he had not 
had himself time either to note down cr to delineate.” 


the productions | Hi 


In thus presenting an account of Mr Talbot's in- 
what appears a very wonderful . That it 
will ultimately be found to answer all eontem- 
tative art, is more than we are ; 


This, time and further experiment pach 


HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST BERNARD. 
Tris conventual establishment, famous in the annals 
of continental travelling, is situated on the mountain 


2 | of the Great St Bernard, in the alpine regions of 
of | Switzerland. 


The Hospice stands at the 


pint of great pst connecting Italy and tho Vala i 


is to the field of Marengo 
i ions to 0! uest 
Italy. height this past the of | of 
t where the Hospice is is 
1275 hn Js 542 French feet, according to Saus- 
sure. ot nthe ight round 


spring, at which —y — the ava- 
lanches fall with terrible 

tial loosening of the snow. 

St Bernard is much as it saves an immense 
round-about to those journeying between Italy and 
the Valais. Nor are travellers deterred by the 
that searcely one winter passes without 
lost in the pass. And many more would be periodi- 
iy sacrificed, but for the existence of the no esta- 


originally 
The most credible account represents the establish- 
ment as having been at first a sort of post for the pro- 
teetion of travellers from the predatory bands infest- 
ing the pass. Sui ntly, it fell under the cha 
of a bedy of monks of the order of St Augustine, 
took upon themselves the task of relieving the wants 
of travellers, and aiding them to escape the dan; 
with which nature has encompassed the route. 
it might fulfil these objects ae the establish- 
nent was liberally endowed with and revenues 
to defray its expenses. In the course of time, the 
greater part of these funds were withdrawn, and at 
the present day the es enjoys only some 
rents in the Valais, being inde’ for support other- 
wise, chiefly to charitable contributions various 
Europe. The same monastic brother- 
still retains It isa 

large lengthy building, very irregular in its eonstruc- 
tion, and in any other situation wouid be held gloomy 
in appearance ; but rising, as it does, in the midst of 
a wintry solitude, its view is to travellers the most 
cheering that can be well 
of | purposes of the establishment, as it has been long con- 

cted, are simply those of an inn, but an inn where 


the entertainer receives and cherishes his — hending th 
tuitously. On this footing are 


(says a visitor to the Hospice) rich and poor, Jews, Pa- 
d persons ofall ages, sexes, sorts, and 


are asked, no remuneration is none is (in- 
In a corner of the little chapel 


oy into which those who can afford it, and 


‘this hospitable resting: 

at thi i i snows. 

t 


thirty, 

but of these a portion are always absent on missions 

duties, while others reside 
y, a town at the base of the mountain, 


there is years belonging to the fraternity. The | with 


etionaries are the or Ane 


prevost, a 
the prior; the sacristan, who has charge of the te bor friends. 
was found in each | the steward ; the the 


pitaller , who superintends the infirmary. 

the brethren resident at the Hospice are young men, 
he climate being too severe for persons advanced in 
life. On this aecount, the prevost, an old man 
who has spent the best part of his days in serving the 


at the Hospice. Aviat of the 
preparatory to as canons ; but even to 

received as a novice requires in the 
cation, a fair character, and a standing in: 
society. honour of these regions 


‘thus to acts of charity, as 


endurance of no ordinary and fen 
Independently of sufferags, the the residents 


the pr little 


imagined. The ordinary | for their 


ae residents are 
have fitted up @ 
manner. 
This was somewhat neeessary 


very | the -» -4 which forbids the entrance of inte 


the refectory enon So much have 

visitors been gratified entertainment given to 

them by the brethren of the Hospice, that numerous 
have been left or sent in consequence, 

saloon. One is in the respectable form of a piano-forte. 


faet The provisions of the convent are usually brought frome 


ry, which can be reached on mules in ten or 
twelve hours. A garden alse furnishes various neces- 
saries in summer. 
Such is the character of the residents of the 
as well as of the ordinary duties which they c 


perform. But the tment summoned to as- 
sistance in cases cy than of 
merely wearied be show an equal 
readiness to answer the summons. n the winter and 


spring—that is, from November till May—they hold a 
me me watch for travellers endangered in the pass 
snow-storms or avalanches. Every day about noon, 
4 aetive and experienced servant of the H 
called the Marronier, leaves the convent and goes 
three miles down the to a spot where there is a 
small sheltered cot. the neighbourhood of this 
there is an eminence, commanding an extensive view 
The Marronier ascends this and 
calls as = ashecan. If his 


is borne by a faithful and docile companion, a 


dog. 
The dogs of the Hospice have acquired great celebrity 
sts 


bay is loud and deep, their value is great in this respect 
alone, from their directing wanderers to any given 

or informing them of aid at hand. With one of 

fine animals to bear him company, the Marronier 
performs his duties. If he fin 

him to the convent, or 

hut, and goes for assistance. 
Should the Marronier not return at the wonted time, 
the monks then know that either he himself requires 
help, or that he has fallen in with others who do, and 
them the other dogs of the Hospice, which seldom in 


ly skilfuli 
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at the Hospice are much afflicted with pains in the 
head, eyes, and ears, as well as with indigestion ; evils 
arising from the elevated atmosphere around them, 
; and from the want of p’ exercise for a great part 
of the year. The habits ofthe brotherhood 
and regular. at seven, 
at one, and sup at seven. rest of their time is 
in devotion, or in cultivating the elegant aecom~ 
Lys amuse t' examining 
i botanical or mineralogical features precipitous: 
a country around. Towards their guests, who are mueh 
ore numerous in summer than one would readily 
aecuracy with which some objects can be imitated by | magine, the fraternity conduct themselves with the: 
1tmost courtesy and kindness. 
nd often surprise visitors by the exhibition of minds 
Host eme arnt ere ive 
by perpetual snows. Travelling is therefore 
ll 
: | of the Great St Bernard. 
| At what time the convent known by this name 
ascends 1n a sho’ ime, and again Makes his voice ring 
among the rocks. This process he repeats until the 
hour comes when he has to return to the convent to 
~~ monks becoming alarmed about himself. 
n this expedition, the Marronier is provided with 
wine and other restoratives in a basket, which basket 
| dark brown colour, with shaggy coats, and very gen 
They are remarkably quick in compre- 
lead across the pass of the Great St Bernard. “ Here 
: which know no distinctions ; their wants are _. r 
and their sufferings are assuaged ; no prying questions 
| 
_ to $0, may _ 
the support of this admirable institution ; but no hint 
is given, not even is theexistence of the box indicated al LOUF prilcipa: use Ul 
to the guest ; if he finds it out and contributes, the | creatures lies in their marvellous ability to keep the 
act is entirely voluntary.” track, however deep the snow may be. They have also 
stzong, scent, which leads them to the. discovany of 
human bodies. Under the guidance of these dogs, 
the monks set out to give their help to the Marronier, 
| whether he individually, or other 
; order of St Augustine. Inall, the religieuw of St Ber- | requiring it. If they straggling, but still living 
travellers, the monks supply them with the necessary 
restoratives, and get them conveyed to the convent. 
If dead bodies, as. is but too often the case, are the 
ts discovered,. these are placed im a small shed 
grated windows, near the hut of the Marronier; 
ve they lie, until recognised and claimed by 
From the low ——- of the regions 
vill remain here without decay for a 
Of course, the fraternity of the donot give 
up as lost the unfortunates whom they find in the 
snow, without the liberal use of all possible remedies 
: to revive them, f such means 
rder, 18 privileged to remain at Martigny, visiting the | their experience 
ospice only once a-year, on the festival of St Ber- | To attempt the 
ard, to hold a chapter for the examination of novices. | cases, it is well 
use friction with snow and ice-water in the cases 
that fall under their charge, and their practice is 
attended with much success. The 
sons whom they rescue annually from the of 
destruction: is great, and as most of these are 
poor parsons whe have attempted to traverse the pess 
without guides, is tie general 
made to: the fraternity for such services. “This the 
monks know well,” ~ the visitor already quoted ; 
; |“ yet their humanity is unabated, and their efforts 
) 
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constitutions 
long withstand its severities—when these things are 
considered, it is impossible to conceive that any thing 
but the most exalted sense of duty, and the most en- 
thusiastic and chivalrous devotion to the cause of 
could dictate a choice of life so full of hard- 


descends regularly 

Valais, as well as on the Italian side, 
travellers are preserved from danger, 
may ascend. B 
is usually accompli 
accustomed to the journey. ¢ 
and every other provision that can be made, the drift- 

sometimes 


e road over the Simplon, 
ranges, is one of the real benefits 


lative to his famous passage on this way with his troops. 
talked familiarly with the guide who at- 
tended him personally on the route, and learnt from 
man that the passage of the army had disturbed 
ss of the district, and had pre- 
vented from building a house which he 


the 
army secretly. Five afterwards, a messenger 
came in quest of the same guide, and paid, by orders 


pice. Most 
saix 


Enough has now been said to give the reader an 
this excellent in- 


ates of the civilised world men should hold in 
ourable remembrance the Hospice of the Great 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
GREECE. 

Ir is very pleasing to know that in Athens—the true 
Athens in Greece—now in the course of regeneration, 
education is going en prosperously, or has, at least, be- 
gun to advance with spirit and every appearance of 
wuceess. A few particulars of this improvement in 
‘the social condition of the modern Athenians, are 
given by Mr Stephens, an American, in his recently 

i work, “Incidents of Travel.” Accord- 
ing to him, the principal agent in putting this 
great power in operation, has been an Episcopal 
missionary from the United States, of the name of 
Hill ; and we can well understand Mr Stephens’s 
i ee he speaks of the proud satisfaction it 
gave him to find, “that, in the city which surpassed 
all the world in learning, where rates and Plato 
and Aristotle taught, the only door of instruction was 
that opened by the hands of American citizens, and 
an American missio’ was the only schoolmaster.” 
In 1831, Mr Hill first established himself with his 
family in Athens, bri 
and other auxiliaries of 


e in 


to give secular instruc- 
tion only, or at least avoiding, in their religious in- 
structions, all points calculated to excite the prejudices 
of the Greeks. The school, at the time of Mr Ste- 
phens’s visit, numbered not less than five hundred 
pils. “The boys’ school (says he) is divided into 
a d ents, the lowest under ¢ of a Greek 
ified on the Lancasterian system. y were of 
ages, from three to eighteen ; and, as Mr Hill told 

of them had been half clad, dirty, 


Delta, 

ly washed, rubbed, scrubbed, doc- 

, and, but for the school, would now 

vagabonds in the streets of Athens, 
possessing, as 

"a all that liveliness of 


ragged | is the merit, therefore, of the strangers 


under centuries of dreadful oppression, the recollection 
cularly interesting, many of t ing the great 

familiar 3 Grecian history ; I shook hands 


&e., in 
intelligence worthy descendants 
of the immo men whose names they bear. And 
there was one who startled me ; he was the son of the 
Maid of Athens (celebrated by Byron)! ‘To me the 
Maid of Athens was almost an imaginary bei 
thing fanciful, a creation of the brain, and not a cor- 
poreal substance, to have a little urchin of a boy. 
so it was. The Maid of Athens is married. She had 


on | a right to marry, no doubt ; and it is said that there 


life, and, doubtless, she is a much 
interesting m now than the Maid of Athens 
at thirty-six could be. 

The principal and most interesting of this 


missionary school was the female pn Ame under | berry. 


the direction of Mrs Hill, the first, and, except at 
Syra, the only school for females in all Greece, and 

i ly in ing to me from the fact that it 
owed its existence to the active benevolence of my own 
countrywoman. At the close of the Greek revolution, 
female education was a thing entirely unknown in 
Greece, and the women of all classes were in a most 


- | deplorable state of ignorance. When the strong feel- 


ing that ran through our country in favour of this 
struggling people had subsided, and Greece was freed 
from the yoke of the Mussulman, an association of 
ladies in the little town of Troy, perhaps instigated 
somewhat by an inherent love of power and extended 
rule, and knowing the influence of their sex in a cul- 
tivated state of society, formed the project of esta- 
blishing at Athens a school exclusively for the educa- 
tion of females ; and, humble and unpretending as was 
its commencement, it is becoming a more powerful 
instrument in the civilisation and moral and religious 
improvement of Greece, than all that European diplo- 
macy has ever done for her. The girls were distributed 
in different classes, according to their age and advance- 
ment : they had clean faces and hands, a rare thing 
with Greel> children, and were neatly dressed, many 
of them wearing frocks made by ladies at home (pro- 
bably at some of our sewing societies) ; andsome of 
them had attained such an age, and had such fine, 
dark, rolling eyes as to make even a northern tem- 
perament feel the powerful influence they would soon 
exercise over the rising, excitable generation of Greeks, 
and almost make him bless the hands that were direct- 
ing that influence aright. - 

Before we went away the whole school rose at once, 
and gave us a glorious finale with a Greek hymn. In 
a short time these girls a up into women, and 

em, and again go out, and every un i 
distribute the ves in the cities, fap the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, to exercise over their fathers, 
and brothers, and lovers, the influence of the education 
acquired here ; instructed in all the arts of woman in 
civilised domestic life, firmly grounded in the mt 
ciples of morality, and of purified religion. I have 
seen much of the missionary labours in the East, but 
I do not know an institution which promises so surely 
the happiest results. If the women are educated, the 

t is pleasant to think that t in power, 

and shove all the king himself, should be fully sensible 
likely to — to the d 

ise nt seminary. ex-secretary Rigos, r 
examining the female school, pointed with his hand to 
poy se and said with deep emotion to Mrs 
Hill, “ Lady, you are erecting in Athens a monument 
more enduring and more noble than yonder temple !” 
Otho was “so deeply impressed with the value of the 
same institution ma our traveller), that, a short time 
before my arri The that Mr Hill should 
take into his house different districts, and 
educate them as with the view of sending 
them back to their districts, there to i 
schools, and 


new 
out the great work of le edu- 
cation.” Mr acceded to the royal proposition, 
though it had not then been acted upon ; but, long 
after Mr Ste had left Greece, he received a letter 
in which that gentleman announced 
that he had then about forty ms residing with 
him, of whom thirty-five were Greeks, and the greater 
part Greek girls from various districts, all weer piso 4 
@ proper training for becoming instructresses of you 
in their native regions. Mr Hill had already sent out 
several individ on the task of instruction, and had 
the most promising prospect of success from their 


Thus, as Greece is a coun: neither of very great 
extent nor population, hore every reason 


that, during the lives of the rising generation, a t 
degree of enlightenment will have spread throughout 
the land. e government, however, is poor, and 


cannot do much to further the cause; and the greater 
who are thus 
philanthropically dedicating their lives to the welfare 
of Greece. Otho is an 


ing, at the same time, something less than ten thou- 
sand. Poor as Otho’s court is, the Bavarians flock to 
it, nevertheless, as to the land of promise ; and upon 


the score of their national 


re ip with the 
monarch, they take it 


themselves to lord it rather 
oppressively over the k population. Mr Stephens 
was an eye and ear witness of things which made ‘him 
conclude that the score which Bavarians were 
running up would be paid off by the Greeks in bloed 
some day. After the hi seg out, however, 
in educational matters, we hope that Greece will gra- 
dually become averse to and that no more 
of her own gore or that of others will for centuries 
wet her regenerated plains. 


HYSLOP OF GLENMANNOW. 

Ar the head of a romantic in the parish of Penpont, 
Dumfriesshire, there resi in the early part of the last 
century, an individual of the name of John Hyslop, other- 
wise called Glenmannow, which was the designation of a 
sheep-farm rented by him from the Duke of Queens- 

. His almost superhuman strength of body made 
Glenmannow a subject of constant wonder and discourse 
throughout his native district, and to this hour his feats 
are remembered and recounted there with pride and as- 
tonishment. His ~~ indicated his great ph 
powers, his person being of an uncommonly massive 
and about six feet in height. He was very averse to making 
displays of his strength, particularly where these might 
be injurious to others. His modesty and good nature 
tions his patience, that his strength be- 
came a source of terror to those around. The Duke 
(James) of Queensberry used sometimes to put the 
prowess of his tenant to the proof. On one occasion he 
sent a party of six stout grenadiers to billet on Glenman- 
now, giving them a hint to behave roughly. Confident 
in the belief that a single man would never venture to 
beard them, the iers used their licence freely, but 
narrowly with their lives in et oe being 
pursued to the very gates of Drumlanrig Castle by the 
excited Glenmannow, with the pole or tram of a cart upon 
his shoulder. 

Another feat of Glenmannow is recorded in the Dum- 
fries Magazine, from the pages of which we extract these 
py respecting this athletic countryman. “ Duke 

ames of Queensberry, like others of our nobility and 
gentry, resided during a part of the year in London ; and 
on one of his visits to the metropolis, he and a party of 
friends happened to have a match at discus, or, as it is 
more commonly called, ‘ putting the stone.’ Several adepts 
happened to be of the party, who boasted much of their 
superior strength and adroitness, and after making one 
of their best throws, offered to stake a large sum that 
not one of their “oo knew of, or could find, a 
person to match it. ‘ The throw is certainly a good one,’ 
said the Duke of Queensberry, ‘ yet I think it were easy 
to find many champions of sufficient nerve to show us a 
much better. I myself have a homely unpractised herds- 
man in Scotland, on whose head I will stake the sum you 
mention, that he throws the quoit fully two yards over 
the best of ‘Done! produce your man,’ was the 
reply of all; and the duke accordingly lost no time in 
dispatching a letter to one of his servants at Drumlan- 
rig, ordering him to set out immediately on its receipt 
for Glenmannow, and to come with honest John Hyslop 
to London without delay. The duke’s letter with Glen- 
mannow was not less absolute than the rescript of an 
emperor. He wondered, but never thought of demurring, 
and without any further preparation than clothing him- 
self in his Sunday’s suit, and giving his Wife a onli, 
about looking to the hill in his absence, he assumed 
- staff, and departed with the servant for * Lunnun.’ 

n his arrival, the duke informed him of the p 

for which he had been sent, and desired that on the day 
and at the hour inted, he should make his appearance 
along with one of his servants, who knew perfectly the 
back-streets and bye-lanes of London, and who, after he 
should have decided the bet, would conduct him imme- 
diately in safety from the ground, as it was not impro- 
bable that his appearance and performance might attract 
a crowd, and lead to unpleasant consequences. When 
the day arrived, the party assembled, and proceeded to 
the ground, where, to the duke’s surprise, though not to 
his terror, his crafty opponents chose a spot directly in 
front of a high wall, and at such a distance that the best 
of their party should pitch the quoit exactly to the foot 
of it ; so that their antagonist, to make the duke’s 
boast of ‘two yards over them,’ should be obliged to 
exceed them these two yards in height, instead of straight- 
forward distance. This implied such an effort as amounted. 
in their minds to a physical impossibility ; and as the d 
from having neglected to specify the particular nature 
the “4 could not legally object to this advan‘ 
they looked upon the victory as already their own. 

uoit chosen was a large ball of lead, and already had the 
Secee of the party tossed it to the wall, and demanded 
of the duke to produce the man appointed to take it up. 
His grace’s servant, who fully comprehended the instruc- 
tions given him, entered at this crisis with the ‘ buirdly,’ 
and, to them, uncouth Glenmannow. His a ; 
attracted no small notice, and even merriment, but the 
imperturbable object of it ed the whole scene with 
the indifference peculiar to his character, and, with his 
mind fixed only upon the great end for which he was 
there, demanded to be shown the quoit, and the spots 
from which and to where it had been thrown. This de- 
mand was soon complied with; and while he assumed his 
station, with the quoit in his hand, the duke whispered 
in his ear the deception which had been practised, and 
urged him to exert his whole force in order to render it 
unavailing. * Will you throw off your coat ? It will 
you more freedom,’ said his g-ace in conclusion. * My 
coat! Na,na; nae coats aff wi’ me for this silly affair,’ 


replied he. ‘I thocht it had been some terrible throw 
or ither that thae chaps had made, whan I was ca’d for 
a’ the way to Lunnun to see to gang ayont them ; but if 
this be’t a’, I wadna hae mean’d ye to hae dune't ye'rsel’.’” 
Then ae tag fone for a little in his hand, and vi 

with an of contempt, * There !’ said he, tossing 


it 


79 
unrelaxed. When the rank and circumstances of 
those who enter this order, voluntarily to embrace 
and privations, to encounter the dangers and 
oe which they must be exposed in the exercise 
their duties, and to brave a climate so rigid and 
ships, an so destitute of attractions. e ernity, 
i ought to be mentioned, keep watch on both sides of 
| 
-valleys—the pass is for a great part of the year a | 
dangerous route to all. 
jin the same alpine 
that Napoleon con- 
on uring career 
‘He also planned a road over the Great St Bernard, 
and, but for his sudden fall, would have executed it 
‘im all probability. Many anecdotes are preserved re- - 
without seeing him, the man was afraid of being im- 
| 
maparte, the whole expenses attending the erec- 
tion of oe alluded to. aa the multi- 
plicity apoleon’s affairs, this act was more extra- 
ordinary as an exertion of memory, than on account 
of its munificence. Another memorial of the grand 
army’s passage over the Great St Bernard is to be | 
found in the monument erected to Desaix by his friend 
and chief, and which stands in the chapel of the Hos- . 
ee will remember that it was to De- : 
owed the all-important victory of 
Marengo. 
| 
wf its residents well deserve, indeed, that in all | 
the United States having sent provisions to reecH | 
very critical of the hate struggle, the mis- 
sionary found the Athenians favourably — to- 
wards him and the objects he had in view. He opened 
a school for boys, while Mrs Hill took charge of an- | 
© urc 5, Who, before they were put to them A, 
rather 
to be thorou according to every account ; though candour compels 
tored, and dressed us to say that he appears to possess a truly regal spi- 
perhaps be prow rit of protasion, being engaged in building a palace of 
or training for ro white Pentelican marble, which is to cost three hun- 
2 body of 
me, in an 
imagination, that curiosity and eagerness after know- 
ledge, which distinguished the Greeks of old, retaining, 
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carelessly from him into the air, ‘he that likes may gang 
an’ fetch it back.’ The ball, as if shot from the mouth 
of a cannon, flew on in a t line completely over 
alighted on the roof of a house at some dis- 


house to be evacuated by its inmates, it penetrated also 
garret floor, and rolled upon that of the next story. 

hubbub ensued ; but the servant knew his duty, 
in a twinkling Glenmannow was no longer amongst 


for his trouble and loss of time in journeying 
to London, and, over and above the immediate bounty 
-of his grace, he returned to his honest wife Mally with a 
discharge for one year’s rent of the farm in his pocket.” 


M. DE LATOUR. 
Or M. de Latour, painter to the king of France, the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdotes are presented in the letter- 
,press descriptions to “ Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits :”— 

« Admitted into the Royal Academy of Painting at the 
age of thirty-three, it was not long before he was called 
‘to court. His free and independent spirit, however, led 
him to refuse what most as eagerly covet. At length he 
submitted to the monarch’s commands. The place in 
which Louis XV. chose to sit for his picture, was a tower 
surrounded with windows. ‘ What am I to do in this 
lantern ? said Latour: ‘ painting requires a single pas- 
sage for the light.’ ‘I have chosen this retired place,’ 
answered the king, ‘ that we may not be interrupted.’ 
* I did not know, sire,’ replied the painter, ‘ that a king 
of France was not master of his own house.’ 

Louis XV. was much amused with the sallies of Latour, 
who sometimes carried them pretty far, as may be con- 
ceived from the following anecdote :—Being sent for to 
Versailles to paint the portrait of Madame de eape- 
dour, he answered, surlily, ‘ Tell Madame the Mar- 
chioness that I do not run about the town to paint.’ 
Some friends, representing to him the ed of 
such a message, he promised to go to Versailles on a cer- 
tain day, ided no one were permitted to interrupt 
him. On arrival he the condition, request- 
ing leave to consider himself at home, that he might paint 
at his ease. This being —" he took off his buckles, 
garters, and neckcloth, hung his wig upon a girandole, 
and put on a silk cap which he in his pocket. In 
this dishabille he began his work, when presently the 
king entered. ‘ Did you not promise me, madame,’ said 
the painter, rising and taking off his cap, ‘ that we should 
not be interru: ? The king, laug at his appear- 
ance and reb' pressed him to go on. ‘ It is impossible 
for me to obey your majesty,’ answered he ; ‘I will re- 
turn when the a... this took 

his buckles, garters, neckcloth, and periwig, and went 
into the next room to dress himself, muttering, as he 
went, that he did not like to be interrupted. The favou- 
rite of the king yielded to the painter’s caprice, and the 

it was finished. 0 as 
afterwards exhibited at the Louvre, and perhaps the 
greatest work of the kind ever executed. 

M. de Latour painted all the: royal family, and both 
court and city crowded to his closet. With an agreeable 
talent for conversation, just taste, a memory stored with 
extensive knowledge, and an excellent heart, he could not 
be destitute of friends. His house was resorted to by the 
most distinguished artists, philosophers, and literati, of 
the capital. Favoured by the sovereign, and by the heir- 

t, he was devoid of pride, and had the modesty 
Seis to refuse the Order of St Michael. 

In private, M. de Latour was a useful member of so- 
ciety, generous, and humane. The desire of making others 
happy was his predominant, or rather sole passion. Gra- 
titude published, in spite of him, his numerous acts of 
benevebmes, and his door was continually surrounded by 
the needy. 

Amongst the useful establishments to which M. de 
Latour turned his thoughts, ——— source of his 
fame, and in great measure of his fortune—particularly 
claimed his attention. He gave a sum (equal to four 
hundred guineas) to found an annual prize for the best 
piece of linear and aérial op ye alternately, to be 
adjudged by the Academy of Painting at P. Per- 
suaded too of the benefits of m: and useful arts, 
he founded an annual prize of twenty guineas, to be dis- 
tributed by the Academy of Amiens to the most worthy 
action, or most useful very in the arts. He also 
support of indigent chi —the other, an asylum for 
tressed age; ou. te St Quentin, a free school for drawing. 

Having enjoyed all the pleasures attached to celebrity 
in the capital, M. de Latour at length retired to the place 
of his nativity. His entrance into St Quentin resembled 
a triumph—a mark of respect to which, as the benefactor 
of mankin d, as well as for his talents, he was justly en- 


A SAVING OF FIVEPENCE A-DAY. 

At a late in Birmingham of a Total- Abstinence 
Society, the following statement was made by a working 
eomectetes, who was called on in his turn to on 
the subject of temperance. “He had made a few cal- 
culations, which he wished to communicate, with the 
view of showing the benefit he had derived 
during the four years he had been a teetotal member. 
Previous to that time he had been in the practice of 


spending, on an av , in intoxicating drink, fivepence 

per ee L.7, 12s. 1d. annum, and which in four 

would amount to L.30, 8s. 4d. He would now show 
wt 


his sum had been expended during the four years 
had abstained from all intoxicating drinks 


he First, it 
had enabled him to allow an aged | 


L.3, 58. per an- 


num towards his rent, or in the four years, L.13. Se- 
condly, he had entered a benefit society, and paid one 
num, or L.16, 9s. 4d. for the four years. For this payment 
he secured the following advantages, namely, in case of 
his being disabled from doing his accustomed work by 
illness or accident, the society will pay him eighteen 
shillings per week, until restored to health: in case of 
death, his widow or rightful heir is entitled toa bonus of 
L.9, besides half the amount paid into the society by the 
deceased up to the time of his death, with the interest 
due thereon. Thirdly, it left him four shillings i 

ce per annum, or nineteen shillings for the four years, 
to be expended in temperance publications. It might 
further be added, that when the sum of L.54 had been 

d into the society’s funds, no further payment would 

required, and the contributor would be entitled to all 
the benefits before enumerated ; medicine and medical 
attendance were included in the arrangement. His 
brother, a coach-smith, has pursued the same course for 
the same length of time, contributing to his aged father, 
and providing against a day of need.”—Reader, how much 
may be done with fivepence a-day! 


I MUST NOT LOVE. 

(BY THE LATE ANDREW JOHNSTON.) 
I must not love !—for envious Time 
Its shoreless gulf between us throws; 
As well might Lapland’s snowy clime 
Hold dalliance with the blushing rose. 
I must not love !—for thou art fair, 
And still that face but paints thy mind! 
While I, disfigured by despair, 
Own not one charm thy heart to bind. 
I must not love !—for thou art dear, 
Too dear to this impassioned heart ; 
No home have I thy life to cheer, 
This bursting sigh proclaims, ‘* We part !” 
I must not love !—for I must toil, 
Unloved, unpitied, through life’s scene ; 
My very heart's blood would recoil 
To blend thy path with woes so keen. 
I must not love !—for I have loved, 
And felt that bitterness of fate— 
To weep the loved one far removed 
From life’s unpitying cheerless state. 
I must not love !—farewell! farewell! 
Maid of my heart, my sister friend! 
In vain I curb this passion-swell, 
In thee I leave the world behind. 


PROVOST DRUMMOND. 

About seventy years ago, Provost Drummond was the 
chief magistrate of Edinburgh, and renowned for the be- 
nevolence of his disposition. He was one day coming into 
the town by the suburb called the West Port, when he saw 
a funeral procession leaving the door of a humble dwell- 
ing, and setting out for the churchyard. The only persons 
composing the funeral company were four poor-looking old 
men, seemingly common one at each end of a 
spoke, and none to relieve them ; there was not a single 
attendant. The provost at once saw that it must be a 

"s funeral, and he therefore went forward to the 
men, saying to them, “Since this poor creature now 

has no friends to follow his remains to the grave, 
I will perform that or ogee myself.” He then 
took his place at the head of the coffin. They had not 
gone far till they met two gentlemen who were acquainted 
with the provost, and they asked him what he was doing 
there. He told them that he was going to the interment 
of a poor friendless mendicant, as he had none else to do 
it ; so they turned and accompanied him. Others joined 
in the same manner, so that there was a respectable 
company at the grave. “Now,” said the kind-hearted 
vost, “1 will lay the old man’s head in the grave,” which 
he accordingly did, and afterwards saw the burial com- 
pleted in a decent manner. When the solemnity was 
accomplished, he asked if the deceased had left a wife 
or family, and learned that he had left a wife, an old 
woman, in a state of perfect destitution. “ Well, then, 
gentlemen,” said the provost, addressing those around him, 
“we met in rather a singular manner, and we cannot 
without doing something creditable for the benefit of the 
helpless widow ; let each give a trifle, and I will take it 
upon me to see it administered to the best advantage.” 
immediately contributed some money, which made 
up a respectable sum, and was given in a 
fitting way to the poor woman ; the provost also after- 
wards placed her in some way of doing, by which she was 
able to support herself without tapennting on public relief. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

The Boston Mercantile Journal gives the following re- 
markable case of der, and iction of an innocent 
person, as illustrating the uncertainty of circumstantial 
evidence. The journal also employs it as an argument 
against capital punishment :—* A who had run 
away from his master in South Carolina, arrived in Lon- 
don in an American ship. Soon after he landed, he got 
acquainted with a poor honest laundress in Wapping, 
who washed his linen. This poor woman a 
two gold rings on one of her ey and it was said that 
she had sayed a little money, which induced this wretch 
to conceive the design of ‘nurdering her and taking her 

y. She was a widow, and lived in a humble dwell- 


ol 


negro, 
was aware of the circumstance, thought this would be a 
favourable ay for executing his bloody design. 
Accordingly, he climbed to the apartment of the laun- 
dress, whom he murdered—not until after a severe 

in the ing room, who up, and hastened to the 
ye In the od A the villain had cut 
off the finger with the rings ; but before he could escape, 
he was grappled with by the nephew, who, being a very 


powerful man, though much intoxicated, 
overpowered him—when, by the light of the ee 


shone through the window, he discovered the oq aon g 


of the villain, whom, having seldom seen a negro, he 
for the devil! The then disen 
from the grasp of the nephew, and su in making 
his escape thro the chimney. But the nephew be- 
and ever declared, that it was the devil 
with whom he had struggled, and who had suddenly 
flown into the air, and The negro, in the 
course of the struggle, had besmeared the young man’s 
shirt in meg pines wih the blood of his victim; and 
this, joined with other circumstances, induced his neigh- 
bours to consider the nephew as the murderer of his 
aunt. He was e i“ and committed to 


though he asserting his innocence, 

and told his story of the midnight visitor, which ap- 
peared not only improbable, but ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. He was tried, convicted, and executed—pro- 
testing to the last his total ignorance of the murder, 
and throwing it wholly on his black an’ whom 
he believed to be no other than Satan. 
derer was not and returned to America with 
his little booty ; but after a wretched existence of ten 
confessed the murder, and re- 
the particulars attending it."—New Mirror. 

PRECOCIOUS WIT. 

A few days since, sent by a 
mechanic to collect a small bill, which had just become 
due. He began in the usual way, but, becoming more and 
more importunate, at length the gentleman's patience 
being ex he said to him, “ You need not dun 
me so sharply—I am not going to run away at present.” 
“ I don’t suppose you are,” said the boy, ar 
owe “ but my master is,and he wants the money.”--New 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Since writing the article on Life Assurance in a late number, 
our attention has been drawn to a number of peculiarities in the 
mode of effecting insurances on liyes. Almost every institution, 
it would appear, professes to hold out some peculiar advantage to 
assurers, which it would be altogether endless for us to notice. 
It can, however, be neither invidious nor out of place for us to 
bring under the attention of the public a set of rules for insur- 
ance, which strikes us as being conceived in a spirit of enlarged 
intelligence and liberality. We here allude to those put forth by 

° the event of having discontinued to premi 
the policy is not forfeited, an 
assurer or his heirs, to the extent of two-thirds of all payments 
which have been made after the first five years. It also lends to 
assurers at any time to a similar extent, and, as far as safety te 
the society will admit, without guarantees ; thus preventing the 
necessity for forfeiting the policy. To the person who falls into a 


having committed suicide. It being now a well-ascertained fact 
that suicides are in almost all cases a simple result of mental 
disease or insanity—not by any means premeditated acts—the 
usual deprivation of all benefit in such cases is, we think, to the 
last degree oppressive towards the unhappy family of the de- 
ceased. The institution to which we refer considerately relaxes 
this provision in reference to those who have been insured for a 
certain number of years, so that no injurious result to society 
can possibly take place. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Having been requested, on different occasions, to present an 
account of Sovrn AusTRALIA, with reference to its eligibility as 
a place of settlement for emigrants, we beg to state, that we do 
not at present possess any very distinct or peculiar information 
on that subject, but that, should such come into our 
and appear to us worthy of credit, we shall lose no time in laying 
it before our readers. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 
For general information, it is respectfully stated that of the 
Peor.e’s Epitions—a series of works in all departments of 
literature, established for supplying cheap books to Parish 
Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutions, and the houses of the less 
affluent members of the community—the following are now pub- 
lished :— 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, improved, 
MARMION, a Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott 10d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE, a POEM. By Sir Walter Scott 94. 
THE COTTAGERS OF GLENBURNIE. By Mrs Eli- 
zabeth Hamilton 


- - 8d. 

CRABBE’S PARISH REGISTER and OTHER POEMS 6d. 

FRANKLIN'S LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 
INGS, greatly extended - ls. 4d. 


With an Account of AFRICAN DISCOVER 

the time of Park till the present day - 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION +h - Is.2d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, by Goldsmith - 6d 
ANSTER FAIR, and OTHER POEMS. By W. Tennant &d. 


LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK oo 
Is. 4d. 


ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM - ls. 8d, 
ESSAYS, MORAL, ECONOMICAL, and POLITICAL. 

By Lord Bacon - - - 
RAMSAY'S SELECT POEMS, including his GENTLE 

SHEPHERD - - - 8d. 
ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE - 1s. 8d. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS - - ls. 2d. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS -_ 2% 
THE PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS~ - ls. 8d. 


THE IMPRISONMENTS OF SILVIO PELLICO, a New 
Translation for the present edition - - ° 
These works, published by W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh, 
are sold by all booksellers in town or country. 


Epinsureu: Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampgrs, 

339, High Street.—Agents, W. S. Orr, London; G. Youne, 
booksellers. 


Dublin ; J. Macieop, Glasgow ; and sold by all 


| 
7 tance beyond it. Its weight and velocity forced it rough | 
he tiles: and with a crash which immediately caused the 
them. 
His grace, after paying for the damage done to the 
house, conducted the whole party to his residence, there 
: to discharge their forfeit, and to gaze upon the prodigy 
by whom they were vanquished. Glenmannow was well | 
| 
state of poverty, these regulations must prove very advantageous; 
at all events, this society cannot boast of increasing its gains by 
; the lapsing of insurances. Another regulation still more peculiar 
consists in the relaxation of the ordinary provision for depriving 
the heirs of assurers of all benefit in the event of the assurer 
| 
ing with hernephew. One night her nephew came home | 
i 
XUM 


